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The Scribe 


Robert R. Sherman 
College of Education 
University of Florida 
Gainesville, Florida 32611 


Philosophy With Guts 


I like to use a good quote, so I will repeat what an ancient philosopher once 
said: that the point of an exposition should be clear at the beginning and the 
presentation should be simple and dignified. That means that I should 
explain the point of my title. 

The titlke—‘**Philosophy With Guts’’—has a double, and colloquial, 
meaning. My intent is to show that philosophy—which is reflection or 
rationality—involves feelings or emotions, or what is crudely and metaphor- 
ically called ‘‘the guts.’’ Secondly, a philosophy that takes account of 
feeling is more substantial, more robust, and thus it ‘‘has guts.”’ 

Some of my colleagues may think I am redundant. They have heard me 
say these things before, most recently at a departmental gathering with 
faculty and students. I was asked to talk about John Dewey’s philosophy, but 
instead of being didactic about his work, I decided to use him to buttress my 
own views about a vexing problem in education. That problem is the 
tendency we have to separate feeling and thought. Dewey strikes a good 
response in me. (I am aware that he strikes an opposite response in others.) 
His observations ‘‘fit’’ my own experiences; what he says ‘‘makes sense.”’ 
So I will continue to use him. Seneca used to say that whatever is well said 
becomes my own. 

Rudolf Flesch, in his book How to Make Sense,' believes that redundancy 
is useful in getting through ‘‘semantic noise,”’ or all the circumstances that 
get in the way of understanding. In other words, some things bear repeating. 
A protest against the separation of feeling and thought is one of them. 
Philosophers have argued against the separation, but it continues. The 
tendency to separate feeling and thought perhaps is well enough known that 
it need not be sketched here again. Its origin—and persistence—has been 
traced to Plato. The tendency really is to tri-polarize, rather than bi-polarize, 
to separate feeling, and thought, and action.* My focus is on the rupture 
between feeling and thought, but repair has implications for action as well. 
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The tendency to separate feeling and thought is more widespread than 
only in education. The conception seems to be ingrained in philosophy. In 
1938, when travelling in Europe, Irwin Edman recorded that an English 
friend explained that *‘there are two unpardonable sins at Oxford [Universi- 
ty], one is to be seen working, the other is to be enthusiastic.’’* Things have 
not changed much in forty years. When studying Thomas Green’s The 
Activities of Teaching,’ a student in philosophy of education class recently 
suggested that the “‘logical’’ acts of teaching—e.g., explaining, giving 
reasons, demonstrating—are cognitive in nature, and the ‘‘strategic’’ acts of 
teaching—e.g., motivating, encouraging, disciplining—are affective. As if 
feeling is not part of explaining, and thought is not part of motivating and 
disciplining. 

But of all places, we ought to counteract in philosophy and education this 
separation of feeling and thought. Instead, we continue to act as if feeling 
and thought were different, and competing, and more or less worthy realities 
or ways of knowing. The separation is alive in curricula and academic 
politics in higher education. Even those who are friendly toward ‘‘feeling”’ 
simply reverse the opposition, opting for more ‘‘affective’’ education, but 
thereby retaining the separation. 

The separation has problems. It doesn’t ‘‘match’’ experience (certainly 
not my own); it is “‘formal’’ rather than practical, and thus has the usual 
failings of abstractness. Israel Scheffler says that the 


opposition of cognition and emotion must . . . be challenged for it 
distorts everything it touches: Mechanizing science, it sentimentalizes 
art, while portraying ethics and religion as twin swamps of feeling and 
unreasoned commitment. Education, meanwhile—that is to say, the 
development of mind and attitudes in the young—is split into two 
grotesque parts—unfeeling knowledge and mindless arousal.* 


Once the separation is made, we spend our efforts trying to ‘‘bridge the 
gap,’ to get feeling and thought back together again, to ‘‘unify’’ them, 
rather than dealing with practical applications and problems. In education, 
some of those problems are to understand and make use of student ‘‘inter- 
est’’ (or motivation), ‘‘discipline’’ (in the sense of effort), ‘‘values,’’ the 
relation between theory and practice, and distinctions such as those made 
between education as science and art. As Bishop Berkeley said about 
another matter, “‘we have first raised a dust and then complain that we 
cannot see.”’ 

I begin graduate philosophy of education classes by asking where philoso- 
phy came from; how did it develop? The usual answer to this kind of question 
is to locate an event or a personality in time. But in a chapter titled 
‘*Changing Conceptions in Philosophy,’’® John Dewey goes at the matter 
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differently , showing that philosophy did not develop full-blown in the heads 
of one or two persons, but evolved from competing interests and activities. 
He says (in paraphrase and with my emphasis): We remember what interests 
us and because it interests us. Thus, the primary life of memory is emotion- 
al, not intellectual or practical. When left to himself, man is a creature of 
desire rather than intellectual study, inquiry, or speculation. He ceases to be 
so motivated only when subjected to a discipline foreign to his nature. 
Philosophy emerges out of material irrelevant to science and explanation. 
Philosophy arose historically from the need to reconcile two kinds of mental 
product—memory and matters-of-fact, incorporated in poetry and science. 
Thus, philosophy did not develop unbiased and unprejudiced; its role was 
(and is) to preserve the past in a new form. 

One can remark about the Deweyan themes of reconstruction and continu- 
ity in this statement. And there could be a controversy about the ‘‘truth’’ of 
the interpretation. Some students take Dewey’s comments as implying a 
disrespect for philosophy (which shows they accept—at least un- 
consciously—the separation between feeling and thought and con- 
sequences). But these are not my concern at the moment. Neither is it my 
point to propose a theory of recapitulation, that the development of thought 
in every individual follows this pattern. The point is to focus on the emotive 
ingredients or thoughts, to show that thought arises from emotion (specifi- 
cally a ‘‘doubtful’’ or unclear emotion) and returns ultimately to (a satisfied) 


emotion. Emotion is part of a ‘“‘complete act’’ of philosophy. 

I have found similar points of view in other subject matters—for instance, 
in poetry. The poet Robert Frost reminds us by metaphor that ‘*Calculation 
is usually no part in the first step in any walk.’’” He says (again with my 
emphasis): 


The freshness of a poem belongs absolutely to its not having been 
thought out and then set to verse as the verse in turn might be set to 
music. A poem is the emotion of having a thought while the reader 
awaits a little anxiously for the success of dawn. 

A poem is never a put-up job so to speak. It begins as a lump in the 
throat, a sense of wrong, a homesickness, a love-sickness. /t is never a 
thought to begin with. It is at its best when it is a tantalizing vagueness. 
It finds its thought and succeeds, or doesn’t find it and comes to 
nothing. It finds its thought or makes its thought . . . . It may be a big 
emotion . . . and yet finds nothing it can embody in. It finds the thought 
and thought finds the words. Let’s say again: A poem particularly must 
not begin with thought first.® 


You may think that is okay for poetry, which is supposed to be emotional 
and not rational (again maintaining the separation). But that is not what Frost 
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or Dewey says. Philosophy, like poetry, begins with emotion and finds a 
thought, or it amounts to nothing. Rudolf Flesch makes the same point about 
speech and writing, which are effective only if they touch an ‘‘interest’’ in 
the audience: 


What is that flicker of interest? It’s an emotion. If your words can’t 
arouse that bare minimum of emotion, they are dead.” 

Your audience must get some emotional experience . . . ; without 
that, nothing you say will make the slightest difference . . . . Pure 
thought by itself does not communicate; there has to be some emotional 
material to carry it across.'° 

{It is useless to speak and write] without emotional involvement. Our 
feelings must get into our words, the more so the better.'! 


These really are comments about “‘interest’’ and its role in thought. 
Interests are feelings or emotions. Dewey says that ‘*. . . feeling is the 
interesting side of all consciousness . . . .”’'? Contrasted with ‘‘mere”’ 
feeling, interest is what Dewey calls *“developed’’ feeling, or feeling that is 
taken out of isolation and put into relation to objects of knowledge or ideals 
of action.'* 

Perhaps the word “‘interest’’ has been used so much that we have forgot- 
ten its sense. We are paid ‘‘interest’’ by a bank and have an “‘interest’’ in a 
business partnership. In education we talk about using student ‘‘interests’’ 
as the basis for instruction. An interest is a stake or an investment in 
something. Student ‘‘interests’’ are their “‘investments’’ in education. In 
other words, interests are values. 

Like all values, interests are not passive, which is not to say that we 
engage in a feverish pursuit of them at every moment, that when the time 
comes we act on them. The dictionary says that interests are “‘concerns”’ 
with things that ‘‘make a difference.’’ Interests are inclinations to act. 
According to Dewey, there is no need to overlook the “‘feeling’’ phase of 
emotion in order to note that in ordinary speech it is the ‘“behavior’’ sense of 
emotion that is important. 


When we say that John Smith is very resentful at the treatment he has 
received, or is hopeful of success in business, or regrets that he 
accepted a nomination for office, we do not simply, or even chiefly, 
mean that he has a certain ‘‘feel’’ occupying his consciousness. We 
mean he is in a certain practical attitude, has assumed a readiness to act 
in certain ways. '* 


**Motive’’ thus is the important connotation of the word ‘‘emotion,’’ which 
means “‘to stir up’’ or “‘to move.’”’ In summary, feelings or emotions are 
interests or values; their function or purpose is to stir things up or to get 
things going. 
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In education, we usually encounter several problems at this point. One is 
to wonder about the ‘‘proper’’ ways to stir up thought or to display feelings 
or emotions. I suppose that we are afraid that feelings will, as they can, get 
out of hand. (But so can thought.) We should remember that it is the function 
of education to develop, not to impose, techniques and skills for controlling 
feeling—and thought. There is no absolutely right way to express or control 
a feeling or an emotion. What is required is that one have feelings—about 
experience—and that they be expressed. Dewey says the expression of an 
emotion is not a side issue,'> it is a clue to interest and a motive for thought. 

Another device that I use in philosophy of education is to ask students how 
they “‘feel’’ about something they have read or about an idea we have 
discussed. This is risky business. I do not mean to ignore the distinctions that 
can be made among “‘feeling’’ and ‘‘believing’’ and ‘*knowing.’’ My point 
is that feeling is a preliminary to knowledge. (‘*All knowledge . . . exists . . . 
in the medium of feeling.’’'®) If we can express how we feel, then we can 
become thoughtful about it. (Conversely, if we have no “‘feelings’’ about a 
matter, or if we are unable to express them, then thought at best becomes 
abstract. And this turns into motivation and discipline problems.) Such 
questions as ‘‘how do you feel about . . . ?”’ and ‘‘why?’’ and “‘would you 
feel differently if . . .?’’ and so on should be taken as attempts to stir up 
thought. 

The fact of the matter is that we do have such feelings. (Though we may 
suppress them and not recognize that they are a motive to thought.) We are 
surprised or intrigued or revolted or elated by experiences. We like the 
recommendations that one essayist has, or dislike the proposals put forward 
by some legislator. Our ‘‘guts’’ are tense, our heads ache, we pace the floor, 
and our voices rise. These all are indications that we have an “‘interest’’ in 
the matters at hand. Alas, instead of using these as a motive to thought, to 
exploit the interests, we suppress the feelings; we believe they are in 
competition with thought and always should be judged the loser. 

Rudolf Flesch provides an easy example. He says, 


. . . We have gotten out of the habit of expressing our emotions. 
Human beings, like their evolutionary ancestors [the ape, who “‘shows 
hunger, fear, pain, and rage on his face and with his whole body’’], are 
so designed by nature that every emotion should have an outward 
expression... . 

The other day I took my small son to see a three-dimensional movie. 
It was a matinee and the theater was filled with children—children who 
whooped and yelled whenever a ball or a chair seemed to fly out of the 
three-dimensional screen directly at the audience. There was no inhibi- 
tion of the slightest degree in the expression of the emotions of these 
children; they acted like healthy young animals and all the yelling and 
screaming probably did them a world of good. Grownups don’t act that 
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way anymore; they behave themselves, they are dignified, they know 
how to hide their feelings. They don’t scream with laughter, they don’t 
slap their thighs, they don’t shiver with excitement: they have learned 
to keep their emotions inside . . . .'’ 


In keeping emotions inside we lose the motive for thought. (We may also get 
ulcers.) Flesch observes that instead of preparing themselves for ‘‘fight or 
flight,’’ like the ape, ‘“human beings have one more alternative: . . . they can 
respond to dangers and opportunities by [thinking].’’'* But humans cannot 
think effectively, if at all, if they suppress their emotions. Dewey makes the 
point: He says “‘Thinking is not a case of spontaneous combustion; it does 
not occur just on ‘general principles.’ There is something that occasions and 
evokes it.’”!® 

Another problem encountered in education is the worry that if feelings are 
made legitimate, they will replace thought. (That too preserves the separa- 
tion between feeling and thought.) Everything I have said is that feelings are 
a part of thought, not the whole of it, but particularly the motive to thought. 
In The Child and the Curriculum, Dewey cautions that interests, or feelings, 
are not achievements or accomplishments, but rather ‘‘attitudes toward 
possible experiences’’; their value is in the leverage they give to thought.”° 
In Art As Experience, he says that emotions are not complete in themselves; 
they are to or from or about something objective; and involve a self that is 
vitally concerned.*! Emotions have work to do: to effect continuity and 
singlemindedness amid variety .?” 

Robert Frost said that poetry begins with a feeling and finds a thought. 
Poetry is at its best, he says, when it is vague. I understand that to mean that 
there is something left to the imagination. Philosophy and education, on the 
other hand—which also begins with feeling—attempt to “‘clarify’’ thought, 
and together these lead to action. There is no need to believe that if feeling is 
allowed into the arena, there will be no need for thought. Rather, toemploy a 
Kantian metaphor, the point is that thought without emotion is empty and 
emotion without thought is blind. (Scheffler also makes this observation.”*) 

In 1886, Dewey addressed the Students’ Christian Association at the 
University of Michigan on the topic, ““The Place of Religious Emotion.”’ 
His comments are a good summary of a more general view of the role of 
feeling in thought. He said, 


I know of nothing more important in the practical [religious] life, 
than the right conduct of the emotions. They are so central that when 
they are healthy, we may take it for granted that the whole religious life 
is upon the right line. There are two unhealthy developments of emo- 
tion which occur to me in the consideration of this subject. One is 
deadness or apathy of feeling. The other is undue or unregulated 
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stimulation. It is certain . . . that without a spontaneous and active 
interest in things that are lovely and of good report, there will be no 
sincere devotion, no earnest service . . . . This is a truth not confined to 
religious action. It'is coextensive with all action. Without the interest 
supplied by emotions, men might sleep and dream, but they would 
never awake and act. But mark one thing—the feeling is not a good in 
itself, it is good because it does arouse, because it awakens aspiration, 
kindles devotion, and leads to service. 

. . . This suggests the fact that, while it is all important to have the 
religious emotions alive and developed, it is equally important that they 
should be healthy. But what is unhealthy religious feeling? . . . 
Religious feeling is unhealthy when it is watched and analyzed to see if 
it exists, if it is right, if it is growing. It is as fatal to be forever observing 
our own religious moods and experience, as it is to pull up a seed from 
the ground to see if it is growing. We must plant the seed and nourish it, 
and leave the rest where it belongs, [to nature]. Healthy emotion, 
whether religious or otherwise, is that which finds no time nor opportu- 
nity to dwell upon itself and see how it is getting along; which loses 
itself in pushing on to the work of the prize of the high calling. It is 
emotion which expends itself in action, and which gives the impetus to 
new endeavor.”4 


It is not my purpose to discuss the development of feeling or the emotions, 
but only to make the point that feeling is a part of thought, part of a 
‘*complete act’’ of philosophy—emotion, cognition, and action, and the 
cycle begins again. After quoting at length from Dewey about religious 
emotion, another summary of my point perhaps is not necessary. (In this 
case, there is no need to be redundant!) But I want to give an example from 
my own university of Dewey’s point that feeling is unhealthy if it is watched 
and analyzed too much. If you think the example ‘washes out dirty linen in 
public,’’ I will invoke the psychologist James McKeen Cattel, who said 
under similar circumstances that it is better to wash it than to continue to 
wear it. I am interested in the example, not the complaint. 

One of the extraordinary concerns we have at our university is with our 
reputation. We like to think that we are ‘‘No. 1’’ both in academics and 
athletics. Our desire is to be the ‘‘flagship’’ university and to win the 
conference championship in football. There are reasons to believe that we 
fall far short of those aspirations in many cases. But we spend a lot of time 
talking about the matter, and assuring ourselves of our reputation, and trying 
to win through public relations what we have not gained in substance. We try 
to talk our way, rather than work our way, to the top. 

What is wrong with this simply is that we constantly watch our feelings— 
in this case, the desire to be the best—rather than use them to stimulate 
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thought and action, to decide means and organize effort. If we want to be the 
best, we should stop worrying about it and get to work. (I think the same 
analysis and evaluation can be made of the nationwide concern with “‘basic 
skills’’ or the ‘‘right to read.’’) Feelings or emotions have a useful motivat- 
ing function, but when we become too self-conscious about them they 
paralyze us. We should get to work. A better reputation will grow from that. 

Some years ago another philosopher formulated the *‘Criteria for Judging 
a Philosophy of Education.’’ His concluding criterion is that ‘‘a philosophy 
of education should be satisfying to its adherents.”’*> It should be intimate, 
have a personal flavor, and express one’s personality. If it finds favor with 
others, if it is pleasing, if it appears true, and strikes a responsive chord in 
them, then it meets an important test which can be applied to any philoso- 
phy. This is yet another comment on the ‘‘affective’’ or “‘feeling’’ dimen- 
sion of philosophy. I have attempted to describe that dimension and its role 
in thought. If it appears true to you and motivates you to work at the problem 
I have described, that will be the test of my claim. 
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The Universe, Philosophy and 
the Public School Classroom 


Professor Gareth Matthews of the University of Massachusetts at 
Ambhurst has long been recognized as a distinguished scholar of the history 
of philosophy. More importantly, however, for our present concerns, he is 
an advocate of the practice known as philosophy for children. In Philosophy 
and the Young Child and his more recent book, Dialogues with Children, 
Matthews combined some theory with many examples taken from his own 
experience as one who philosophizes with children. In addition to his 
experience as a scholar, philosopher, and classroom teacher of children, 
Matthews is especially well informed on recent activities initiated by the 
American Philosophical Association in response to the public’s evolving 
acceptance of philosophy as a legitimate curricular ‘‘basic.”’ 

Perhaps Mortimer Adler’s Paideia Proposal, William Bennett’s public 
statements, the recent Rand Report (sponsored by the American Council on 
Education), and the Rockefeller Commission in the Humanities have each in 
turn added significantly to the public’s awareness of the important contribu- 
tion philosophy can make to the public school curriculum. But, in large part, 
philosophy has begun making its way back into the public school classroom 
largely through the personal efforts of individual researchers and teachers 
such as Robert Ennis, Matthew Lipman, Richard Paul, Gareth Matthews, 
Ann-Margaret Sharp, and Robert Swartz. The success of philosophy as a 
public school curricular practice has become so common that the American 
Philosophical Association formed the Pre-College Instruction in Philosophy 
Committee to serve as a liaison among parties interested in researching and 
promoting philosophy as a curricular practice and to direct interested public 
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school educators to similarly interested philosophers in their respective 
geographic locales. Gareth Matthews now chairs this most important Com- 
mittee, and, as a former member of the Committee, I can personally attest to 
the success the Committee has experienced under Matthews’s leadership. 

Matthews’s MP article is particularly unique. Rather than advance a 
formal argument in defense of philosophy for children, he has, in a rather 
Wittgensteinian manner, attempted to ‘‘show’’ the reader how philosophy 
for children works. In response, Professor Francis Schrag, who shares 
appointments in the Philosophy Department and the School of Education at 
the University of Wisconsin—Madison, turns a skeptical eye toward Mat- 
thews’s extolations. Schrag applauds the instances Matthews cites of chil- 
dren responding in a sophisticated manner to philosophically profound 
questions. However, he doubts that ordinary teachers in the context of the 
ordinary public school classroom can pull off the sort of discussions Mat- 
thews thinks are possible for all. Schrag believes it is inevitable that anything 
which becomes ‘‘curricularized’’ becomes tepid, repetitive, and uninterest- 
ing. 

I think readers of J of T will find this exchange informative, but above all 
they will find it entertaining. Teaching philosophy at the pre-college level is 
a relatively new idea. However, it has led to a practice that has enjoyed 
immense and frequent success. Already regional organizations of pro- 
fessional philosophers and teacher educators have organized to train teach- 


ers in the practice of philosophizing. To note just one example, there was 
recently established the Texas Network of Teacher Trainers in Philosophy 
for Children. 

The future of philosophy looks most promising. If the practice ultimately 
fails, it will fail for some of the reasons Schrag alerts us to. If it succeeds, it 
will succeed because it is well managed by discipline-specific experts such 
as Gareth Matthews. 





Margins of Precision— 
Essay 


Gareth B. Matthews 

Philosophy Department 

University of Massachusetts—Amherst 
Amherst, Massachusetts 01003 


What Did the Universe 
Appear On? 


“*Do you think there could be any such thing as the beginning of time?”’ I 
asked the dozen third- and fourth-graders in my philosophy discussion 
group. (We had been trying to wnite a story about time travel.) 

**No,”’ several of the kids replied. 

Then Nick spoke up. ‘‘The universe is everything and everywhere,” he 
announced, and then paused. *‘But then if there was a big bang or some- 
thing, what was the big bang in?’’ 

Nicks question has long troubled me, too. In my own case, hearing 
lectures on the ‘“‘big-bang’’ theory of the origin of the universe given by 
learned astro-physicists and cosmogonists has never quelled the conceptual 
worry that Nick articulated so simply and directly. 

At the time of this discussion Nick had just turned nine years old. The 
others in the group were anywhere from nine to ten and a half. 

Not only did Nick have a genuine puzzle about how the universe could 
have begun, he also had a metaphysical principle that required beginnings 
for everything, the universe included. Everything there is, he said, has a 
beginning. As he realized, that principle reintroduces the problem about the 
universe. ‘‘How did the universe start?’’ he kept asking. 

**The universe,’’ said Sam, ‘‘is what everything appeared on. It’s not 
really anything, It’s what other things started on.”’ 

**So there always has to be a universe?’’ I asked. 

**Yeah,’’ agreed Sam; ‘‘there always has to be a universe.”’ 

**So if there was always a universe,’’ I went on, ‘‘there was no first time, 
either.”’ 

**There was a first time for certain things,’’ explained Sam, “‘but not for 
the universe. There was a first time for the earth, there was a first time for the 
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stars, there was a first time for the sun. But there was no first time for the 
universe.” 

**Can you convince Nick that the universe had to always be there?’’ I 
asked Sam. 

Sam replied with a rhetorical question. *‘What would the universe have 
appeared on?’’ he asked simply. 

‘*That’s what I don’t understand,’’ admitted Nick. 

Sam’s conception of the universe (what everything else appears “‘on’’) is 
very much like Plato’s idea of the ‘‘receptacle’’ in his dialogue, The 
Timaeus. (**. . . the mother and receptacle of all created and visible and in 
any way sensible things is not to be termed earth or air or fire or water, or any 
of their compounds, or any of the elements from which these are derived, but 
is an invisible and formless being which receives all things . . .",—Timaeus 
51a). On this view the universe itself never came to be; it is what other things 
come to be in, or “‘on.”’ If, as Ross, another child in the same group, put the 
point later on in our discussion, things ‘‘started out on vast blackness, then 
that’s just the universe then; the universe is vast blackness.”’ 

In our discussion Nick never gave up his principle that everything there is 
has a beginning. But he remained puzzled about how this principle could be 
applied to the universe itself. Every time he was asked what the universe 
could have first appeared on, he replied with engaging candor, *‘That’s the 
part I don’t get.’’ Of course it was he who first raised this problem with his 
principle that everything there is has a beginning. 


* * * 


The next week we discussed whether a robot might be constructed that 
could think. We had been reading an early episode in Frank Baum’s Ozma of 
Oz, a sequel to The Wonderful Wizard of Oz. In the story Dorothy and her 
companion discover a mechanical man named ‘‘Tiktok’’ who, his label 
says, ‘‘thinks, speaks, acts, and does everything but live.’’! My initial 
question to the kids was whether something that isn’t alive could have 
thoughts. 

Rachel suggested that a real brain could be put into a robot and then the 
robot could think. But Nick said, “‘If it had a real brain, it wouldn’t be a 
machine.”’ 

After a bit of discussion it became clear that, of the dozen children in my 
group, only one, Matt, thought that a robot might be constructed that could 
actually think. I urged the others to come up with an argument that might 
convince Matt he was wrong. And I urged Matt to think of an argument that 
might convince the others they were wrong. 

Ross and Sam were pessimistic about the prospect of coming up with a 
convincing argument. ‘‘There’s no proof,”’ they said, ‘‘that a robot cannot 
think.’’ Neverthless, the discussion continued. 
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Sam and Ross echoed Nick’s point that a robot with a living brain, if such 
were possible, wouldn’t really be a robot. Sam added that putting a living 
brain into a robot and connecting it up in the right way wouldn’t be possible 
anyway. ‘“‘How are you going to tell it to do other things in its body?’’ he 
wondered. ‘*You can’t connect it with wires; it won’t get other messages 
back.”” 

I persisted in my request for an argument. It was Paul who obliged. *‘A 
way of proving it,”’ he said, 


is that the only thing that can think is a brain. And the only things that 
have brains are people and animals. And even if we did put a brain 
inside a computer, like Nick said, it wouldn’t be a computer anymore, 
or a robot. 


The elegance and simplicity of Paul’s argument wowed me. Arguments of 
this sort are what I hope to get from introductory students in my college 
philosophy classes, but seldom do. It was presented with the confidence of a 
professional. 

Of course Paul’s argument didn’t emerge full-blown ex nihilo. It de- 
veloped naturally out of the preceding discussion. But that is part of what 
made it so impressive. It put in succinct and perspicuous form the main 
considerations that the group discussion had turned up. 

Paul didn’t make any grand claims for his argument. He simply offered it 
as the best statement of relevant reasoning he could provide. He seemed 
fully aware that what counts as thinking is itself problematic. (We had just 
discussed, for example, whether the kind of remembering robots are capable 
of should of count as thinking.) His attitude seemed to be, ‘‘Well, if you 
want an argument, here’s what we can do.”’ 


* * * 


Before I go any further I want to stop to say a bit about the logic of these 
arguments. Paul’s argument begins this way: 


1) The only thing that can think is a brain. 
2) The only things that have brains are people and animals. 


The conclusion we are immediately led to is this: 


3) The only things that have something that can think (i.e. , an organ of 
thought) are people and animals. 


We may assume 
4) A robot is neither a person nor an animal 


and so conclude further that 
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5) A robot does not have an organ of thought. 


But suppose a living brain were installed in a robot. Could we say this: 


6) Ifa living brain were installed in a robot, the result would be a robot 
with an organ of thought. 


No, for 


7) If a living brain were installed in a robot, the result would be 
something that is not a robot at all. 


Assuming 

8) Only something with an organ of thought can have thoughts 
We may conclude 

9) No robot can have thoughts. 


The later steps in this reasoning are, of course, left implicit in what Paul 
actually said. But it would have been easy, I think, to draw them out of that 
class. 


* * * 


Nick’s initial reasoning seemed to go this way: 
10) Everything that starts, starts in something. 
So 
11) If the universe starts, it, too, starts in something 
But 
12) The universe is everything and everywhere. 
Thus 
13) The universe isn’t in anything. 
So, by (11) and (13), 
14) The universe doesn’t start. 


(14), of course, contradicts Nick’s metaphysical principle that everything 
there is has a beginning. It was thus entirely reasonable that Nick was 
puzzled. (‘‘That’s the part I don’t get.’’) 

Sam’s reasoning, which was very similar to Nick’s, could be recon- 
structed in several ways. Perhaps this is the simplest way: 
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15) If the universe had had a beginning, it would have appeared on 
something else. 


Since there would have been nothing else for the universe to appear on, 
16) The universe didn’t appear on something else. 

Therefore, 
17) The universe had no beginning. 


Certainly it would require some training to get these children to formalize 
their reasoning in the style above. But, in my judgment, it wouldn’t take a 
great deal of training. 


* * * 


Does it matter whether any discussions like these go on in our elementary 
schools? I think it does. 

One reason it matters is that discussions like these help children to develop 
skills in critical thinking. I have already made a number of laudatory 
comments about the arguments that Paul, Nick, and Sam presented in the 
fragments of our discussion together that I quoted. A discussion in this style 
encourages a child’s best argumentative efforts, and, as we have seen, a 
child’s best argumentative efforts may be very good indeed. 

Clearly Paul, Nick, and Sam gained from our discussions experience and 
confidence in putting together their own lines of reasoning. No doubt the 
other children in the group learned something from following along and 
interjecting their own comments, assessments, and modifications. (Some of 
them, of course, took the lead on other occasions.) I have already indicated 
that, in my opinion (and I have had some practical experience trying to do 
this), it would be quite easy to lead a group of this sort into an even more 
careful formulation and assessment of the arguments they came up with. 

Skills in critical thinking include not only inductive and deductive reason- 
ing, but also analysis, definition, weighing evidence, detecting ambiguity, 
and clarifying the question. Let’s consider, for a moment, the importance of 
clarifying the question. 

l asked my class whether, if there was always a universe, there was no first 
time. In responding to my question, Sam clarified it. There was a first time 
for certain things, he said, for example, a first time for the earth, for the 
stars, and for the sun; but there was no first time for the universe. My 
difficult question, ‘*Was there a first time?’’ became the, also difficult, but 
slightly more manageable, question, ‘‘Was there a first time for the 
universe?’’ 

In the discussion of whether a robot could be constructed that would think, 
there were also various attempts to clarify the question. Does being pro- 
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grammed rule out thinking? (Are we programmed, or might we be?) Is 
remembering thinking? (As the children pointed out, a calculator may be 
said to have a memory bank.) 

Everyone agrees that it is important to improve children’s skills in critical 
thinking. Insofar as philosophical discussions like these serve that end, they 
are clearly valuable. 

Someone may protest that there are surely other ways of improving skills 
in critical thinking besides doing philosophy. Science, mathematics, litera- 
ture, even the study of current events offers countless opportunities to help 
children think more critically. Moreover, elementary school teachers are 
trained to handle such subjects as those, whereas very few elementary school 
teachers have much training in philosophy, and even fewer have any special 
training in doing philosophy with young children. So why not concentrate on 
improving critical-thinking skills in standard subject areas and forget about 
doing philosophy with elementary-school children? 

I would say that philosophy should be included as one subject area in 
which elementary-school kids are taught critical-thinking skills (1) for the 
sake of the children, (2) for the sake of the teachers, and (3) for the sake of 
the relationship between children and their teachers. 

First, then, philosophy is important for the children. There is considerable 
evidence that many children between the ages of three or four and about six 
or seven naturally raise questions, make comments, and offer bits of reason- 
ing that professional philosophers can recognize to be philosophical. I have 
presented a sampling of the evidence in my book, Philosophy and the Young 
Child.” Such natural philosophizing seems to disappear about the time 
children become well settled into elementary school. The most plausible 
explanation for this turn of events is that, as they adjust to school, children 
become socialized not to pursue philosophical questions. They learn that 
philosophical comments, questions, and arguments are, in general, not 
welcomed in our society, certainly not in our schools; that interest in 
philosophical questions is not encouraged; and that the ability to do philoso- 
phy well is not prized. If this explanation is correct, then providing a place 
for philosophy in the elementary-school curriculum would not be introduc- 
ing anything alien to the children; it would nurture an activity and a pursuit 
that is natural to children, the cultural importance and humanizing effect of 
which are comparable to those of art, music, literature, and games. 

A second reason to include philosophy in the elementary-school curricu- 
lum is for the sake of the teachers. Many teachers like children and enjoy 
being around them. For such teachers, being in school yields an immediate 
reward. But few elementary-school teachers do what they do because they 
like and enjoy the subjects they teach. At most they take pleasure and pride in 
getting kids to do something well—getting them to read, write, add, or 
subtract well. 
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Philosophy is different. The adult who gets to discuss with kids whether 
the universe could have had a beginning, or whether a computer could be 
constructed that would think, or what courage really is, or whether words are 
just substitutes for the things they name, gets to do something that is 
intellectually exciting and intrinsically rewarding. 

This point leads directly to my third reason for including philosophy in the 
elementary-school curriculum—that it’s good for developing a uniquely 
valuable relationship between children and their teachers. 

Good teachers listen to what children say, and to how they say it. Teachers 
need to know what the children have understood and what they haven’t. 
They need to know where the children are in their development. They need 
to know something of the children’s strengths and weaknesses, something of 
their hopes, their fears, their enthusiasms, and their abominations. But those 
are all diagnostic reasons to listen to what children say. However benevolent 
the teacher’s motivation, if the teacher’s interest in what children say is 
solely diagnostic, there will be no mutuality in the relationship. Children, 
after all, are not responsible for seeing to it that teachers advance pro- 
fessionally, or develop intellectually or emotionally, or come to a better 
understanding of their subject or of their vocation as teachers. 

Doing philosophy with young children can foster a relationship of genuine 
mutuality between an adult and a child. If the philosophical exchange is 
genuine, the children will have to be listened to for what they say, and not 


just for what their saying it tells us about them. Children can come up with a 
neat distinction, a helpful analogy, or even a clinching argument that brings 
enlightenment to a question previously shrouded in perplexing uncertainty 
(shrouded for the adult as well as for the child). The child who gets to do 
philosophy with an adult enjoys a relationship of real respect that is not 
otherwise readily available to children, not even in our child-centered 
culture.* 


Notes 


' Frank Baum, Ozma of Oz (Chicago: Rand McNally, 1907), p. 43. 

? Author, Philosophy and the Young Child (Cambridge, Mass: Harvard, 1980). 

3 Anyone who wants evidence that elementary-school teachers can be trained successfully to 
conduct worthwhile philosophy classes should investigate the training programs of the Institute 
for the Advancement of Philosophy for Children, Montclair State College, Upper Montclair, 
New Jersey 07042, Professor Matthew Lipman, Director. Anyone who wants more samples of 
real-life philosophical dialogue with young children may consult my new book, Dialogues with 
Children (Harvard University Press, 1984). 
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A Response to Gareth Matthews 


Gareth Matthews shows us some third- and fourth-graders doing philoso- 
phy with a power and sincerity that many college teachers would envy. 
There is an authentic wrestling with deep questions here and an ability to 
reason which Piaget claimed only develops much later in adolescence. I 
imagine that these young people will look back later on these discussions as 
one of the few intellectual engagements that they will have had before going 
to college. Perhaps they will not encounter such ‘“‘seminars’’ even in 
college. Matthews has made a significant contribution by simply showing 
what can be done. 

A question Matthews’s work raises is why such sessions are so rare in 
elementary and junior high school. Of course very few teachers are trained in 
philosophy, and Matthews is obviously an artist in initiating others into the 
kinds of inquiry we immediately recognize as philosophical. But similarly 
probing dialogues could take place in social studies, in science, or in poetry, 
too, and they rarely do. Many teachers have spent their whole student lives 
listening to teachers’ and professors’ recital of the ‘‘facts’’ and worrying— 
not about how these were ascertained, whether they are warranted or what 
they mean—but only about whether they will be on the test. “‘Discussion’”’ is 
limited mainly to the teacher’s attempt to elicit these same “‘facts’’ from the 
students. If a student gets the wrong answer, someone else is quickly called 
on. Right and wrong become the twin categories under which all school 
knowledge must be subsumed. 

In trying to explain why Matthews is able to act as midwife to live births 
while so many of our teachers destroy both mother and child, to borrow a 
metaphor from Plato, I think we need to look not only at Matthews himself, 
but at the social setting in which the discussions take place. Two features are 
salient: (1) the setting is voluntary; I suspect that the students have not been 
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required to take Matthews’s seminar and that they will not receive grades for 
it; and (2) the number of students is small, a dozen. 

The consequences of these characteristics are worth spelling out. 
Although many of the students may have played some role in the discussion, 
it seems clear that a few dominate by force of intellect. Suppose that instead 
of about a half dozen avid listeners there were twenty-five required to attend. 
The teacher could organize them into separate discussion groups, but, if he 
were not present, it is not likely that the discussions would prosper. He could 
move around from group to group, but unless he spent a reasonable length of 
time with each group, he could not really model the process of philosophical 
questioning. And, if he did spend half an hour with one group, how would 
the others be spending their time? So the teacher, let us suppose, decides to 
work with the entire group. We might imagine that before too long a number 
of students would lose interest in the topic and begin to daydream or to fool 
around. The teacher, seeing the potential for disorder, would want to get as 
many others into the conversation as possible, if only to maintain their 
attention. 

The teacher now faces a dilemma. If he continued to deepen the discus- 
sion, only the most adept would respond, and he would risk losing the 
attention of others. If he tried to revert to a point all could grasp, to ask a 
question almost everyone could respond to, he would surely lower the 
quality of argumentation considerably. 

Now suppose, in addition, that students knew they were being evaluated 
on their performance, that grades in philosophy would be given to them on 
their report cards They would become anxious to know whether their 
responses were *‘correct’’ or not, and they would want to understand why. If 
every response were accepted they would become uneasy and begin to 
wonder about the point of the activity. If they were not clear about what 
constituted an adequate response, or if they were not sure that they could 
give one even if they tried, they might not only lose interest in the pro- 
ceedings, but even seek to undermine them. Being less able to defend their 
own responses against the challenges of others or of the teacher, some 
students might begin to take a less favorable view of the kind of prowess 
exhibited by Nick and Sam, seeing them as teacher’s pets and resenting their 
ingenuity in argument. Nick and Sam might well, in turn, reciprocate their 
disdain. 

It would not take too long before philosophical inquiry became corrupted 
by the need to manage the behavior of a large number of energetic young 
people held captive in a small space. What would emerge, I predict, is the 
purveying of low-level information about philosophy and philosophers 
rather than the active engagement in inquiry. Given an ordinary school 
setting, a teacher of ordinary gifts, and a class displaying the ordinary range 
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of aptitudes and motivations, the likelihood of such degeneration is ex- 
ceedingly high. 

I am not trying to lessen the significance of Matthews’s example. But we 
must learn the right lesson from it. We must not be misled into thinking that 
what a gifted teacher can do with a small group of volunteers in an ungraded 
situation is something that most elementary teachers could do in their 
classes. The challenge, as I see it, is not to bring philosophy into the 
elementary school curriculum but to encourage the creation of more settings 
in which philosophers, whether amateur or professional, might engage in 
inquiry with young people of elementary school age. 

Let’s not require elementary school teachers to master philosophy and 
philosophical pedagogy in addition to their already overwhelming other 
chores. Let’s not lengthen the school day to accommodate philosophy as a 
new subject. I’d rather go in the other direction: let’s give teachers an 
afternoon off each week to plan lessons, develop curriculum, etc., and let’s 
encourage people like Matthews in philosophy and others in literature, 
dance, music, and the arts and crafts to gather groups of young disciples and 
expose them to the many worlds which the traditional classroom doesn’t 
have and perhaps cannot make room for. 


Matthews’s dialogues raise another issue in my mind as well, having to do 
with the appropriateness of philosophical inquiry for children of elementary 


school age. I am sympathetic to Matthews’s approach and I believe that 
philosophy is in some ways better fitted to the mental and emotional lives of 
the young than many other school subjects. Philosophical inquiry is fueled 
by curiosity about deep questions, curiosity which the young clearly mani- 
fest. Such inquiry, moreover, does not depend on a life rich in emotional 
experience nor on specialized information or technical concepts. The stuff of 
ordinary experience has been the raw material for much of the best 
philosophizing. 

Whence my concern, then? Matthews’s dialogues might be seen as 
reflecting a contemporary inclination to erase the line between childhood 
and adulthood, to foist adult concerns onto the young at an ever-earlier age. 
It is well to recall that some of the most revered educators in our tradition, 
beginning with Plato and including Rousseau, had severe misgivings about 
reasoning with children. Plato’s Republic permitted philosophizing only 
after age thirty, and Rousseau strongly rejected the Enlightenment tendency 
to appeal to children’s reason. Why? Behind the prohibition was a fear of 
nurturing a precocious sophistry, of promoting one capacity at the cost of a 
more balanced development of intellect and feeling. I should like to quote 
the ideas of an educator I imagine Matthews would find thoroughly despic- 
able, D. H. Lawrence. I do not entirely agree with him myself, but Lawrence 
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has, I believe, something to say to the present generation of teachers and 
parents, all descendants of Locke. 


I don’t want my child to know. If he wants five fives let him count 
them on his fingers. As for his little mind, give it a rest, and let his 
dynamic self be alert. He will ask ‘‘why’’ often enough. But he more 
often asks why the sun shines, or why men have moustaches, or why 
grass is green, than anything sensible. Most of a child’s questions are, 
and should be, unanswerable. They are not questions at all. They are 
exclamations of wonder, they are remarks half-skeptically addressed. 
When a child says, *“Why is grass green?’’ he half imples, ‘‘Is it really 
green or is it just taking me in?’’ And we solemnly begin to prate about 
chlorophyll. Oh, imbeciles, idiots, inexcusable owls!' 


It is well to remember that just because children are capable of doing 
something, it does not follow that they ought to be encouraged to do it. 
Philosophizing with children may develop a love of inquiry which will 
broaden and deepen in adolescence. It may also presage a superficial 
adeptness at logic chopping and pedantry which could end up spoiling an 
appreciation for intellectual engagement of all kinds. We must be grateful to 
Matthews for showing us a path which can be taken but we must be wary of 
following him blindly. 


Notes 


' D. H. Lawrence, Fantasia of the Unconscious (New York: Viking Press, 1960), p. 128. 
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Does Teacher Education Make a 
Difference: A Review of Comparisons 
Between Liberal Arts and 

Teacher Education Graduates 


This analysis seeks to answer three questions: What evidence is there that 
teacher education makes any difference? Is there evidence for believing that 
skills taught in teacher education can affect the learning of children/youth? 
Do follow-up studies indicate any value in professional education? 

A recent study by Cornett compares teachers with arts and science 
backgrounds and teachers with teacher-education backgrounds in three 
southern states.' Because some of the general media have reported this study 
as proving that those with liberal studies backgrounds do better than those 
with professional preparation, it might be useful to discuss this report in 
some detail. The researcher, while more factual than the media, does draw 
some conclusions which are worthy of reconsideration. Following is a brief 
analysis of the four parts of the study and an evaluation of its final discussion 
section. 

The first of the four studies is based on a sample of 267 provisionally 
certified arts and science graduates teaching in Georgia who had passed the 
Georgia Certification Test. Only 18 were in their first year of teaching; 249 
of these provisionally certified arts and science teachers had been teaching 
one to three years. The test items reflect the curricula of the Georgia public 
schools and cannot be assumed to test the liberal studies or the professional 
studies knowledge of the subjects. The items were not drawn from some 
universe of knowledge that purportedly represents the university programs 
of either group. The fact that non—teacher-education graduates scored slight- 
ly higher than teacher-education graduates, at the bachelor’s level, but lower 
than the teacher-education graduates at the master’s level, might be ex- 
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plained in numerous ways other than one group’s having a liberal studies 
college program and the other group, a professional program. 

Since the test measures knowledge of the Georgia schools curriculum, it 
may well be a measure of the degree to which teachers with one to three years 
of teaching experience learn what is in the stated curriculum. The finding, 
therefore, that teacher-education graduates score higher than liberal-studies 
graduates in math and science should not convince anyone that teacher- 
education graduates know more math and science than other graduates. It 
may simply reflect that in the course of their teaching experience they have 
become more familiar with the Georgia curriculum. 

A similar interpretation might be placed on the finding that non—teacher- 
education graduates scored higher in social studies, or humanities. As 
Cornett states, **. . . the test was designed to test minimum competencies 
and its content is no more complex than the content of the Georgia public 
schools.’’? A more interesting question here might have been: What is the 
relationship, if any, between all teachers’ knowledge of the stated school 
curriculum, what they actually teach, what their students actually learn, and 
what their students are tested on? In any event, it would have been just as 
logical to divide and compare the teachers on the basis of their family 
income, age, sex, IQ, or reading level as it was to compare them on the basis 
of their college preparation. 

The second part of the study compared two groups in Louisiana who had 
passed the National Teacher Examination—those with temporary and those 
with regular certification. It is important to note that ‘‘the population was 
composed of all teachers who received certificates to be employed in the 
state of Louisiana from July, 1982 to July, 1983; all had met the minimum 
NTE scores necessary to be certified.’’? In the group of temporarily certified 
teachers the average number of Education courses taken was 9.5 hours 
overall and 13 hours for those taking the elementary education portion of the 
test. A random sample of 105 regularly certified teachers who were gradu- 
ates of teacher education programs was drawn to serve as the comparison 
group. 

The Weighted Common Examinations Test (WCET) which was used 
assessed professional education, social studies, written English, science, 
and math. A comparison was made between composite scores for all teach- 
ers in the two groups and for teachers with no Education hours. Temporarily 
certified teachers and teachers with no Education courses scored higher in 
composite scores than the regularly certified teachers. On the elementary 
education area of the test—a test of professional content—the regularly 
certified teachers scored higher. The researcher concludes that the reason 
temporarily certified teachers may have outscored regularly certified teach- 
ers on composite scores was that ‘general education or specialized content 
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may make up for the lack of education courses (on a test weighted more 
heavily toward general education and specialized content), or possibly there 
were undeterminate differences among the groups. It is interesting to note 
that for the more specialized information (professional content) . . . the 
teachers who had not completed a teacher education program (an average of 
13 hours of Education) did not score as high as those who had.’”* 

Again, it must be noted that this is not a comparison between liberal-arts 
graduates and teacher-education graduates. It compared temporarily certi- 
fied teachers, who had already passed the NTE, with regularly certified 
ones. Its findings would support the contention that the more Education 
courses subjects have, the higher their scores on professional content areas 
of the tests used. 

The third part of the study reports a comparison of classroom performance 
by liberal-studies graduates and teacher-education graduates in a metropoli- 
tan school district in Georgia. The number of provisionally certified subjects 
was 21; 18 were secondary teachers; | 1 were in their first year, but the group 
averaged 2.3 years of experience. The comparison group included 27 
subjects, 13 secondary and 14 elementary, with an average of 7.3 years of 
experience. A second sample of 21 teachers with 5.2 years of experience 
was also drawn. 

Both samples of teachers with regular certificates scored higher in per- 
formance than those with provisional certificates. In fact, most of the 


regularly certified teachers received perfect or near perfect scores on their 
competencies, while the scores of those with provisional certificates were 
widely distributed. The dispassionate researcher comments that ‘‘the prin- 
cipals may tend to rate an experienced teacher high on all categories because 


of other factors.’’> 


The fourth part of the study compared test scores and performance 
between provisional and regularly certified teachers in North Carolina. 
Those with provisional certificates (N = 191) were employed at some point 
in a five-year period and included 31 with less than a bachelor’s degree. A 
random sample of 348 regularly certified teachers was drawn as a compari- 
son group. The North Carolina Department of Instruction requested on-the- 
job evaluations of these 539 teachers and 292 were returned. The return rate 
for the provisionals was 59 per cent and for the regular teachers, 51 per cent. 
In addition, NTE scores were used, although an unknown number of scores 
were not available. 

Findings indicated that the mean scores for all performance evaluations of 
all teachers did not differ for the two groups. Years of experience did not 
seem to matter and almost half of the teachers were evaluated at the highest 
levels. Less than 3 per cent scored in the lowest range. The researcher 
concludes: ‘‘The results call into question whether or not these instruments 
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are discriminating enough to reveal real differences that might occur be- 
tween teachers, regardless of how they were prepared.’’® 

Regarding the written examination, the researcher concludes: ‘*. . . arts 
and science graduates outscore the teacher-education group to a slight 
degree; [but] the scores should be interpreted as roughly equivalent.”’ 

In the Discussion section of these four related studies, the research makes 
the following points: 


Graduates of arts and science programs who had provisional or 
temporary certification generally outscored teacher education gradu- 
ates in tests of general knowledge and professional education . . . (i.e. 
where 40 per cent of the score was weighted for professional education 
content.) 


The Georgia data revealed a greater difference by level (bachelors, 
masters) than by the type of degree, although at the masters level, 
teacher education graduates outscored arts and science graduates. 


Teacher education graduates in elementary education outscored 
those who were provisionally certified in Louisiana. 


The differences for the elementary and secondary fields may indicate 
similarities in terms of content focus at the secondary level for both 
teacher education and for arts and science graduates. 


The data from these studies indicate few differences in on-the-job 
performance. 


The data from Georgia Metropolitan district do indicate that teachers 
who are regularly certified receive a better rating than those pro- 
visionally certified. 


The North Carolina data revealed no real differences. 


Evaluation instruments have not been validated against student 
learning.® 
These are surely different points from those in the popular press. 
After reading this report, a colleague of mine wrote the following reac- 
tion. 


We first have to establish that we have comparable samples. We 
know that socio-economic status levels influence performance on stan- 
dardized tests. The best estimate is that SES accounts for 25% of the 
variance. So, if we were to compare Education students with liberal arts 
students, have we controlled for SES? If we compare certified teachers 
with people who enter teaching without certification, have we con- 
trolled for SES? I ask this not only about SES, of course, but sex, race 
and previous achievement records. The Southern Regional Education 
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Board report does not once describe the samples it is comparing. There 
are so many (possible) ‘‘explanations’’ for the differences or lack of 
differences in the findings—that the data themselves are almost danger- 
ous. . . . | worry about contributing to a data base without providing 
descriptions of the samples and without delineating how the samples 
were selected.? 


My interpretation of what the research really found out might include the 
following: 


1. A test of school curriculum content is not a test of the content in either an 
arts and science curriculum or a teacher education program. It tests who 
has learned the school curriculum. 


. Arts and science graduates who: 1) self-select to enter teaching; 2) who 
are able to pass (minimum) state tests of certification; 3) who actually 
teach for a few years; 4) who have inevitably received some on-the-job 
supervision and help from administrators and other teachers, will begin 
to look (and test) more and more like regularly prepared teachers. 


. If you have the state department of instruction write to a principal or a 
superintendent who has hired a liberal-arts graduate for an evaluation of 
that teacher, he will either not respond or send back a laudatory evalua- 
tion in order to protect his decision. 


Finally, it should be noted that many teacher educators claim a fifth-year 
program is the best way to prepare teachers. These programs allow self- 
selected liberal-arts graduates with good academic backgrounds to begin as 
regular teachers and to simultaneously take a few professional courses. 
There must also be provision for regular on-the-job supervision. I have a 
very strong suspicion that this type of person, who many of us believe makes 
the best teacher, is represented quite heavily in the Cornett studies. Instead 
of being labelled ‘‘fifth-year teacher education students,’’ however, they are 
designated ‘‘liberal arts graduates’’ because they are in diverse schools and 
colleges and not in one identifiable program. While I cannot know the exact 
number of these individuals, neither does Cornett. Based on the study report 
itself, I would estimate that almost all of Cornett’s ‘‘liberal arts’’ teachers 
have taken or are taking some education courses each year, and that they are 
receiving regular supervision. I would call these persons ‘‘interns.”’ 

It may well be that, in future studies, liberal arts graduates can score 
higher than education graduates on written and performance tests, but we 
would need samples of new graduates from both groups who are matched 
and who are ‘‘uncontaminated’’ by on-the-job experience, help, or con- 
current professional coursework. There is no question in my mind that in 
future, there will be such well-done studies which do show that some liberal 
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arts graduates prior to any teaching experience or coursework at all, do better 
in practice and score higher on state examinations than some teachers with 
professional education and experience. No present study has done this 


One explanation for this dilemma is that so many of the important 
teaching skills, or dispositions, are not those associated with teaching 
per se, but are associated with being thoughtful, being kind, being 
sensitive, being well-read and being energetic. . . . We could write an 
examination for teachers that tested arcane knowledge, but such items 
would be ridiculed both by the public and by our colleagues (and us) as 
being irrelevant and, in effect, dishonest.’’'° 


Thus far, what evidence there is generally supports the contention that 
teacher education does make a positive difference. Studies which compare 
on-the-job performance of regularly prepared teachers and those with little 
or no teacher education very clearly favor those who have completed a 
teacher-education program. Two exceptions are a study in which lay persons 
(e.g., an electrician) taught a unit lasting a few hours to high school students, 
who then scored higher (not significantly) than students taught by regular 
teachers.'' Another study reported that student teachers (who had had 
education courses but who were inexperienced in teaching) taught pupils 
more than experienced teachers. '* 

In New York State, principals using a rating scale found that provisionally 
certified teachers did less well than regularly certified ones.'* In Florida, 
first-year teachers who had completed teacher education coursework were 
rated higher than those who had not by educators and lay persons.'* Another 
Florida study supported the contention that positive reports from principals 
(and MTAI scores) increased directly with the extent of teacher education. at 
Again in Florida, a study of first-year elementary teachers found that pupil 
achievement gains were significantly related to hours of Education 
courses.'© Based on administrators’ evaluations in Florida, professionally 
certified secondary teachers were rated higher in teaching skills than those 
who were provisionally certified.'’ In a longitudinal study in Georgia, 
regularly certified teachers were rated higher than those provisionally certi- 
fied, on the basis of self-reports, pupil perceptions, and actual classroom 
performance.'® Using MTAI scores, intern-certified teachers scored higher 
than those provisionally certified.'? In a study of beginning teachers, prin- 
cipals rated arts and science and professional graduates no differently in 
knowledge of subject matter, personal characteristics, or planning, but 
teacher-education graduates were rated higher in communication skills and 
consideration of pupils.”° 

On the basis of research available, I would say there is some systematical- 
ly collected data to support the contention that teachers who have been 
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professionally prepared perform in ways which are rated higher by princi- 
pals, lay persons, and children/youth. There is little data which connects 
teacher preparation with pupils’ achievement scores. 

To keep dealing with this question of whether liberal-studies graduates 
teach as well as teacher-education graduates may be a fruitless pursuit, 
unless the goal is to convince the individual who holds the most extreme 
position—that liberal studies is all that is necessary. The more fruitful 
research questions relate to how much teacher education, for whom, under 
what conditions? The essential research support for some form of teacher 
education does not come from the studies comparing various graduates. It is 
based on the following syllogism: teacher education programs teach selected 
skills, student teachers can learn these skills, these skills correlate with pupil 
learning outcomes. 

The research evidence supporting the current knowledge base is one place 
to begin. There are numerous summaries of “the effectiveness literature’’ 
which seeks to specify teacher actions which can be directly connected to 
pupil learning. 

Leading researchers now believe that a substantial knowledge base has 
been established regarding several critical dimensions of teaching: active 
learning (also referred to as direct instruction), classroom management, and 
teacher expectations.”' There is substantial and increasing evidence that 
pupil achievement can be related to specific teacher behaviors in each of 
these three realms. 

While teacher educators have always taught specific behaviors and skills 
to neophytes (even at the risk of being denigrated as mere ‘‘how-to”’ 
pedagogues), they did not have the assurance they now enjoy that specific 
teaching skills are indeed related to particular pupil learnings. 

A related trend has developed simultaneously among teacher educators 
who have become more systematic in ascertaining that their university- 
based instruction has some effect on the behavior of their students. In 
analyzing why some teacher-education programs fail, Borg proposed four 
reasons: emphasis is on telling, rather than doing; instruction is general, 
rather than specific; effective models are not provided; effective feedback is 
not provided.** Based on these contentions, micro-teaching was developed 
as an alternative approach to teacher education. Active student practice and 
demonstrated competence of specific skills was proposed as a substitute for 
some of the traditionally structured coursework. 

While not every teacher-education program used micro-teaching as such, 
it was a symptom of this trend to emphasize specific skills with future 
teachers. The advent of the inexpensive video camera facilitated the use of 
video recording in university simulation laboratories as well as in real 
classrooms. 
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As Research Editor, Reviewer, and Editor of the Journal of Teacher 
Education between 1968 and 1984, I would estimate that at least 20 articles 
were submitted for review each year which followed a pattern of demonstrat- 
ing that specific bits of teaching behavior could be taught. A group of teacher 
education students would be evaluated at the beginning of a course or 
program as not having *‘X”’ skill. The professor (who was also the writer of 
the article) would then teach the particular skill or objective to the students. 
Results inevitably indicated that the students who were taught the skill or 
objective learned it. In some cases there was a comparison with others not 
taught the skill, but in most cases the comparison was to the students 
themselves. While I rarely advised acceptance of such ‘‘research’’ for 
publication, I have no question that teacher educators can successfully teach 
their students a range of effective instructional skills. It seems to me that 
reasonable analysts would accept this as a reliable occurrence. 

The real research basis of teacher education, therefore, has little to do with 
comparing liberal-arts and teacher-education graduates. It has much more to 
do with identifying basic teaching skills which are related to the learning of 
children/youth, and then demonstrating that these skills can be taught to 
teachers. The assumption may then be made that those who complete 
professional programs and have learned these skills have a choice; they may 
use these skills in their subsequent teaching practice, or they may not. Those 

-who have not learned these specific skills do not have such a choice because 
the majority of these skills are neither the result of common sense nor 
amenable to self-discovery. 

An additional piece of the research argument in support of teacher educa- 
tion deals with follow-up studies. Almost every accredited teacher- 
education program follows up some of its graduates who are teaching and 
secures their evaluation of their preparation. These follow-up studies show 
great concensus: teachers in practice feel they should have had more direct 
experience, more preparation for working with handicapped students, and 
more specific preparation for a range of day-to-day problems. Practicing 
graduates rarely request either more basic knowledge in professional educa- 
tion areas (e.g. more learning theory) or more liberal studies.”° Critics of this 
follow-up literature may, of course, point out that this may be precisely 
what’s wrong with present schools, i.e., too much teacher concern with 
low-level, practical issues and not enough focus on subject matter. The 
possibility does exist, however, that the teachers’ perceptions are valid; that 
they have had enough academic subject matter but not sufficient teaching 
skills to let them use this knowledge. 

As more urban areas and whole states use increasing numbers of un- 
certified teachers, there will be increasing opportunities to continue this 
research. It should be required of all these efforts that beginning teachers’ 
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performance and the on-the-job training be systematically evaluated. These 
should not simply provide comparison studies among beginners but should 
help us to evaluate the variety of teacher education efforts. 


Summary 


There is some evidence that provisionally certified teachers who have had 
varying amounts of education courses and up to four years of teaching 
experience score as high or higher than some regularly prepared teachers on 
some tests of school curriculum content, academic subject matter, and 
professional knowledge. The label ‘‘liberal-arts’’ graduates as applied to 
provisionally certified teachers is usually misleading, since it may lead to the 
assumption that these are individuals who have had no Education courses, 
no teaching experience, or no supervisory help. In truth, these populations 
may be self-selected liberal-studies graduates who have already passed a 
National Teachers Examination and who have experienced all three forms of 
teacher education cited above. 

There is much evidence to support the contention that regularly certified 
teachers perform at a higher level than those with provisional certification. 
This evidence is usually based on the ratings of principals, colleagues, the 
public, and students—not on achievement scores. 

The basic research argument in support of teaching has successfully 
demonstrated two things: it has established that there are behavioral skills of 
teaching which relate to pupil achievements and it has demonstrated that 
teacher-education programs can teach these effectiveness behaviors to fu- 
ture teachers. 

The follow-up literature, which has studied practicing teachers’ per- 
ceptions of their teacher-education programs, indicates a continuing demand 
for more practical teaching skills. 

Hiring of unprepared beginning teachers in increasing numbers should 
expand what is known about these groups and the efficacy of various kinds 
of on-the-job teacher education. 
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There are scientific purists, generally physicists and philosophers of 
science, who believe that if anything is to count as a science it must somehow 
resemble physics. We do not believe this. However, we do believe that no 
science can be any more powerful than the theory upon which it is based. 
This is as true for physics as it is for educational evaluation. Physicists have 
generally been careful to heed this principle; educational researchers have 
not. Particularly in the case of measuring effective university teaching, 
educational researchers have amassed an immense technology based on 
research findings which share collectively no research base. The results have 
been that throughout the country measurement practices have been initiated 
ostensibly to evaluate effective teaching, and, while the results of these 
practices may have grave consequences for faculty and students alike, they 
seem to be wholly without any sound theoretical base. In what follows, we 
will review the contemporary literature on summative evaluation of univer- 
sity teaching, argue in detail that such research is without the necessary 
theoretical support, recommend some classes of evidence that can be clearly 
linked to effective teaching, and recommend several hypotheses that merit 
further research if one is to be serious-minded about quantifying the 
measurement of specific aspects of effective teaching. 


Evaluating University Teaching: The State of the Art 


Unlike marketing, which has tangible outcomes, results of effective 
teaching are not always immediately observable, measurable, or attributable 
to a single source. Until the late 1960s, colleges and universities did not 
construct empirically explicit evaluation procedures for teaching. Interest in 
university teaching arose from recognition that the financial resources of 
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higher education were limited, that governance was shared by various 
campus constituencies, and that the public demanded accountability of 
faculty performance. ' 

To the extent that colleges succeed in producing competent graduates, 
that is, to the extent that colleges succeed in graduating competent doctors, 
teachers, lawyers, scientists, engineers, and businessmen, only to that 
extent does the taxpayer have an interest in supporting higher education. 
One need only consider the general real-dollar cost to society of supporting 
(as ultimately we do) the inept practice of medicine, law, engineering, or 
teaching to understand society’s demands. Clearly the taxpayer, whether a 
college graduate or not, has only one reason for subsidizing college-level 
instruction: namely, such subsidies will produce competent graduates, and 
competent college graduates assume roles in society which will presumably 
make things a bit more comfortable for us all. Thus, in the eyes of the 
consumer the proper product of a college education is the competent gradu- 
ate, not the credit hour. 

To produce competent graduates, it is imperative to provide students with 
high-quality instruction. However, the question plaguing administrators of 
higher education is how to assess whether students are receiving high- 
quality instruction. Most colleges now use student evaluations as an es- 
sential element in the practice of assessing effective teaching. Such student 
evaluations tend to measure student satisfaction, and that is simply not 
enough. If our concern is to construct a marketing survey to help determine 
how many more credit hours we are likely to sell to buyers of individual sets 
of credit hours, then current student-satisfaction surveys are probably suf- 
ficient. On the other hand, if, as we believe, our concern should be with the 
quality of instruction each student receives, then the practice of evaluating 
effective teaching on the basis of student-satisfaction surveys is ill founded. 
No genuine attempt has been made to construct a scientifically respectable 
rationale to show that student satisfaction is relevant to evaluating the 
effectiveness of classroom instruction. Rather, the sophisticated tools of 
marketing and survey specialists were appropriated by educationists and 
university administrators as a ‘‘quick fix’’ to the problem of evaluating 
effective teaching. 

Technological policy and practice should follow on the heels of sound 
research, but, unfortunately, this maxim has not been followed by those 
responsible for evaluating effective university teaching. One can only 
speculate that many of the difficulties faced by higher education today (such 
as grade inflation and loss of public credibility) would have been avoided if 
we had not been so quick to establish policies and employ an ill-founded 
technology of evaluations. 

Summative evaluation data for teaching is used by administrators for 
decision-making in tenure, promotion, and merit pay. Student ratings, 
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student outcomes, colleague input, and self-evaluation are usually the cited 
evidence for judging teaching. Each class, however, has its own problems in 
practice. Consequently, most institutions use a combination for sources.” 
Yet, this system of checks and balances results in no greater validity, 
because the assumptions underlying each data source are flawed. 

As a practical matter, in the real world of university teaching, evaluation 
practices reveal little variety in teaching assessment. Contrasting recent 
work with Astin and Lee’s work of the 1960s, one finds an increased reliance 
on student ratings in universities throughout the country.’ The rating forms, 
which typically address broad areas (class organization, the structure of the 
content, teacher-student interaction, and teacher personality skills), have 
many disadvantages such as the fact that student ratings are influenced by 
many factors beyond the teacher’s control. For example, small classes, 
seminar classes, and elective classes tended to receive higher ratings than 
their counterparts. Further, first-year teachers are usually rated poorer than 
experienced teachers, a product of time rather than something a teacher 
controls directly. Interestingly, research productivity was found to keep 
teachers current but did not necessarily translate into high student ratings. 
Other studies have found that extraneous factors (gender, professional rank, 
class level, and expected grade, for example) are determinants of student 
ratings. 

In fact, student ratings may not be informative about teaching at all; 
rather, they may be giving us data about the students themselves and not 
their teachers.* Students enter classes with predispositions, expectations, 
biases, and schema which influence their perceptions of a class. The vari- 
ance among students, regardless of teacher performance, may be great 
enough to prevent us from validly considering any student rating forms in the 
aggregate. 

The relationship between student achievement and student approval of the 
instructor has been studied with contradictory results.> Studies in this area 
have tended to confuse cause and correlation, thus leaving open the question 
of how student achievement relates to ratings. One of the most troubling 
problems is the lack of consistent definitions for teaching and learning. 
What, for example, is student achievement? Perhaps the most fruitful work 
is conceptual, with more importance attached to construct validity. 

The issue of teacher effectiveness illustrates the problems with definition. 
Innumerable reports and studies have analyzed teaching, but nowhere is 
there a benchmark book, article, or study. Too often relationships based on 
common sense observation, correlation, and factor listings are substituted 
for any theoretical base.° Lately, as an example, time-on-task is cited at all 
educational levels as a desirable teaching behavior to improve achievement. 
Yet time-on-task, as desirable as it appears, does not account for the quality 
of what is learned or the value of the material.’ So pronounced are the 
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problems that AERA long ago rejected use of student achievement as a basis 
of evaluation for university teaching.* 

The use of self-evaluation as a means of determining effective teaching 
has also been studied. The findings indicate that teachers view their per- 
formance as better than the students do. What studies demonstrate is elusive 
and trivial. Self-evaluation cannot tell us much about teaching effectiveness. 
Yet, it has also been predicted that the use of such measures will become 
increasingly more common. !° 

Another evaluative device is the review of teaching documents, a pro- 
cedure which is useful if combined with other sources of evidence."! 
However, peer evaluation and especially peer observations are often self- 
serving, and behavior can be altered due to the observer’s paradox. 

Research to date has not produced a clear direction for evaluating teaching 
in higher education. We are still struggling with problems of definition of 
effective teaching. These problems must be resolved before we begin the 
practice of evaluating a teacher’s classroom effectiveness. Until appropriate 
decisions about the quality of a person’s teaching are made and theories 
constructed, definitions will remain subjective and insubstantial. 


Theory-Dependency of Summative Evaluations 


Empirical research into university teaching, like any other empirical 
research, is wholly dependent upon theory for its initiation, practice, and 
successful completion. It is theory which governs which classes of phe- 
nomena are relevant to a particular study, and it is theory which determines 
which observations are to count as evidence in support of a specific claim. 

Researchers in the physical sciences and more recently the social sciences 
recognize that operationalism has failed to give us a theory-free basis for 
scientific study. No observation is directly accessible to our consideration 
without the benefit of theory. Rather, as Norwood Hanson and many others 
have shown, every observation, at every level of scientific study, is ul- 
timately theory-laden in some important sense.'? Theory-making is logical- 
ly prior to data-collecting because theoretical concerns dictate how the 
researcher sees the world as well as how such observations are to be 
organized in refuting or confirming a specific hypothesis. Good theory not 
only prescribes and limits speculations to be used as future research hypothe- 
ses, but also articulates a criterion for making observations and for identify- 
ing some observations as relevant to the evidentiary claims of a certain 
hypothesis while denying to other observations any role at all in such 
determinations. In studying effectiveness in university teaching, due atten- 
tion must be given to the theoretical determinants governing the nature of 
such research before any claims based on the results of such research can be 
made. 
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Since the evaluation of effective teaching is so important to students, and, 
recently, to the careers of practicing teachers, we can no longer allow 
research in teaching to proceed in a glib and arbitrary manner. In what 
follows we will attempt to sketch a criterion for determining what classes of 
observations are relevant to making claims about effective teaching. In 
general, we will argue that there is a conceptual link existing between such 
things as effective teaching and peer evaluation, the moral sensitivity of the 
instructor and the instructor’s recognition of being a professional. On the 
other hand, there exists no rationale for soliciting student responses as a 
measure of effective teaching. 

In determining what counts as relevant evidence for determining teaching 
effectiveness, some researchers have detailed attributes which they specu- 
late are relevant. Others have claimed that when all is said and done the one 
observation that really matters is the amount of material learned by the 
students. If one were to take this position seriously when evaluating effec- 
tive university teaching, one could ignore whether or not what the students 
learned was correct, important, useful, and so on. The only important 
question would be simply, ‘‘Did they learn a lot of whatever they were 
studying?’’ Similarly, if one were concerned solely with the amount of 
material acquired by the students, then one could also ignore any practice an 
instructor might employ when getting students to learn, since we would be 
concerned only with the amount of material acquired by the students and not 
with how it was acquired. 

However, in the real world of university teaching, the fact of the matter is 
we are not concerned solely with the amount of material learned by each 
individual student. We are concerned, for example, that no faculty member 
breaks the law when facilitating the students’ learning. Similarly, we are, or 
ought to be, concerned with the moral consequences of different teaching 
techniques and the merit of the material the students are being taught. Even if 
it could be shown that a particular student learned more as a direct result of 
committing the crime than he or she might otherwise have learned, there is 
not sufficient justification for allowing certain events to occur. Similarly, we 
condemn, or ought to condemn, any course in which the instructor sets out to 
teach inaccurate information so that the students come to accept the same 
political doctrines as the professor. 

No doubt some would argue that such concerns are extraneous to the 
evaluation of teaching effectiveness. Such people generally argue that 
teaching effectiveness applies only to the cognitive change that occurs in a 
student as a result of a curricular experience engineered by an instructor. 
However, it is simply not the case that the evaluation of university teaching 
effectiveness occurs in a vacuum and is concerned solely with cognitive 
changes in the student that result from the teacher’s efforts. For example, in 
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a tiresome class, the ingenious student may conjure up countless ways of 
adapting to his boredom. Each way represents something that the student 
learned directly or indirectly as a result of his experience within that 
particular class. Nevertheless, no teaching-effectiveness instrument with 
which we are familiar makes any attempt to detect such changes in the 
student’s conceptual apparatus. In fact, the only way that all such changes 
could be detected would be if something akin to engram formation truly 
takes place and if some neurophysiological investigation could detect a 
statistically significant number of such changes. We are not arguing that no 
evaluation of a change in the student’s cognitive structure in response to 
teacher activity can be made, we are merely making the rather obvious point 
that whatever determinations we do make will depend on our own con- 
ceptions of what we deem important in the academic environment and that 
this is as inevitable as it is proper. 

In the real world, in which the evaluation of university teaching takes 
place, academics, as professionals, are, or ought to be, concerned with how 
colleagues attempt to bring about changes in the conceptual structure of 
students. On the one hand, we argue that instructors should be guaranteed 
considerable latitude in the pedagogical practices they employ when teach- 
ing. This guarantee is an essential aspect of the principle of academic 
freedom. On the other hand, academics recognize that there are limits even 
to academic freedom. Thus faculty members would generally condemn a 
colieague who distributed heroin to his students so they could experience the 
high of an addict. In short, teaching effectiveness is not measured solely in 
terms of cognitive change in students but in the extent to which academics 
practice their teaching craft in accord with the moral dictates of the profes- 
sion. 

Prior to constructing a criterion for establishing classes of evidence 
relevant to the assessment of teaching effectiveness, the following points 
ought to be noted: 


1. Judgments regarding teaching effectiveness ought to be as objective 
as possible. 


. Judgments regarding teaching effectiveness ought to be done as 
fairly as possible. 


. Teaching effectiveness is largely (though not solely) a matter of 
getting students to acquire novel information and skills of an 
academically important kind. 


. Judgments about the attributes regarding teaching effectiveness are 
necessarily a product of the biases of individual researchers. 
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5. University teaching is a craft practiced by a group of professionals 
and is subject to the moral restrictions of that specialized communi- 
ty. 


Identifying Relevant Classes of Evidence 


In lieu of the above restrictions, limitations on the assessment of universi- 
ty teaching effectiveness seem evident. The first two points above dictate 
that any response from the university community regarding the teaching 
effectiveness of an individual instructor be provided by knowledgeable, 
professionally competent, and fair-minded judges. Only a knowledgeable 
and professionally competent person is in a position to judge the academic 
merit of information and skills acquired by students as a result of a particular 
curricular experience. Obviously, a person who knows nothing about a 
specific set of skills and information, or about the larger discipline of which 
they are a part, is unable to judge whether some agent X has successfully 
acquired such skills and information. For example, students presumably 
take college courses in which material new to them will be presented. 
Students, therefore, are in no position to comment on the amount of material 
learned in a particular course or on its academic relevance. On the other 
hand, there is reason to believe that other specialists in the discipline have 
sufficient perspective to pass judgment upon the merit and extensiveness of 
the material presented in a particular course. In addition, by examining 
student examinations, discipline-specific specialists are in a position to 
make an educated guess as to the extensiveness of the student learning which 
resulted from participation in the course. This is not to say that discipline- 
specific specialists can make fully informed and otherwise adequate assess- 
ments of the nature of specific material and the extent to which it was learned 
in a course—it is only to note that there is absolutely no reason in theory to 
conclude that students are in such a position. 

The principles of fairness and objectivity similarly preclude any attempt 
to solicit from students any responses regarding the personality characteris- 
tics contributing to a teacher’s style of instruction. College students, like any 
other adults, have certain preferences and biases that make them more 
attracted as individuals to one person rather than to another. It is also 
possible that one person can find many attractive characteristics in another 
person and yet not learn much of anything from that person. In fact, it may 
well be a person’s engaging personality and demeanor which mitigate 
against a student’s learning from that person. In any case, the personality 
attributes a student may be inclined to rate high when judging a particular 
instructor may have nothing at all to do with that instructor’s teaching 
effectiveness. In addition, keep in mind that instruments including refer- 
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ences to certain personality attributes were constructed by evaluation spe- 
cialists with their own set of biases. Some evaluation specialists are quick to 
appeal to the fact that the attributes included on their instrument are sup- 
ported by other research studies. Unfortunately, there are two factors which 
make such claims of trivial importance at best. First, it is quite easy to find 
some study somewhere that will endorse the instrument-maker’s selection of 
a personality attribute for inclusion in the new instrument. Consequently, 
the choice of one set of personality attributes from among the many attri- 
butes supported by research findings is a direct consequence of previous 
research bias. There just seems to be no way around this charge. Second, 
research findings regarding personality attributes are supposedly validated 
in a technical sense if they produce results commensurate with the results of 
an earlier study. Such a procedure is subject to devastating criticism employ- 
ing a reductio ad absurdum argument. If each study is technically validated 
because its results are commensurate with the results of an earlier study, then 
each subsequent study is fettered by the biases of the earliest study cited. 

Again, the point to be gleaned from the discussion immediately above is 
not that there can be no evaluation of personality attributes likely to contrib- 
ute to effective teaching, but that the extent and intensiveness of biases 
affecting such evaluations are compounded and reach an intolerable level of 
capriciousness when student responses are solicited for the purpose of 
judging teaching effectiveness. 

Finally, as noted in the discussion above, university teaching is a craft 
practiced by a group of professionals, and, as such, there are certain moral 
dictates which influence, or ought to influence, techniques employed by 
individual instructors when teaching students. These moral dictates are 
evident to any morally conscientious practitioner, and violations of the 
dictates are also similarly recognizable. People who are not members of the 
profession cannot be expected to be aware of the moral dictates which bind 
members of a particular discipline. Consequently, students, politicians, 
journalists, and other non-academics cannot reasonably be expected to 
recognize those occasions in which serious transgressions of the pro- 
fession’s moral commitments have occurred. It may be that too many 
academics are in fact unaware of the moral responsibilities of university 
instructors, and this is certainly virgin territory for research. In any case, it is 
again unlikely that students can make informed judgments about whether or 
not an instructor has effectively practiced the craft of teaching in a morally 
responsible way. In all but the most obvious cases of professional 
irresponsibility (such as the acceptance of a bribe, routinely missing class, or 
persistent tardiness), the latitude guaranteed to the instructor through the 
auspices of academic freedom is known only to fellow members of the 
professional community. If an instructor has failed to keep abreast of his 
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discipline, it is not the novice who will first recognize that fact, but the 
experienced professional who recognizes his colleague’s ambivalence 
toward new developments in the field and general disinterest in keeping his 
students informed on state-of-the-art material. 

In light of the preceding discussion, the following sources of relevant 
evidence become apparent: 


1. Student examinations: Examinations display levels of student com- 
petency. Such information is relevant to determining the amount of 
academically respectable material presented to the students. The 
grade awarded to the student is also an indicator of what the 
instructor judged to be significant levels of achievement in his or her 
course. This can be compared to how experts in the field would 
evaluate the same level of achievement for a similar course. 


. Discipline-specific specialist observation: Only knowledgeable 
teaching colleagues are in a theoretically sound position to make a 
rough estimate of the teaching effectiveness of an instructor. 


. Course syllabus: Course syllabi illustrate the sort of material the 
instructor claims are relevant at this level of student preparation. 
Colleagues can determine whether such material merits continued 
study. 


. Neurophysiological change: When the scientific study of humans 
advances to the point that we can identify neurophysiological 
change as a consequences of subtle pedagogical input, this change 
would no doubt be the most exciting area of study of all. 


We make no claims about the exhaustiveness of this list. There may be 
other sources of evidence—particularly certain subsets of item four above. 
However, at this time we have no theoretical justification and no reason to 
identify any other class of observations as relevant to the assessment of 
effective university teaching. Clearly, all student evaluations of teaching 
effectiveness have been shown to be wholly without any theoretical support. 
Even general expressions of student satisfaction have never been shown to 
be conceptually linked with teaching effectiveness. If any evaluation of 
teaching effectiveness is to occur in a fair and maximally objective way, then 
evaluators must limit themselves to working only with those sources of 
evidence for which there exists support. 


Hypotheses for Research in Evaluating University Teaching 


Having shown that current evaluation practices lack relevant supporting 
arguments and having further shown that certain classes of evidence do seem 
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to be conceptually linked to effective teaching practices, we will now 
describe several hypotheses that merit further empirical research. Generally 
speaking, hypotheses merit further study when supporting theory has been at 
least outlined and when such research can demonstrate that a positive or 
negative relationship exists among the explicit classes of data and ex- 
planatory hypotheses. Current research must seek to demonstrate that the 
theory of assessment is commensurate with the practice to be investigated. 
The hypotheses selected for inclusion here are not meant to be categorically 
exhaustive or emphatically prescriptive. Rather, hypotheses have been 
selected which seem academically sound, practically fruitful, and novel. 


Hypothesis 1: There is a common array of moral commitments which 
distinguish effective university teaching. 


Rarely are value structures and philosophical issues seriously considered 
by social scientists. Yet, many texts, such as Scholars Who Teach"? and its 
predecessors, leave readers with a sense that successful, effective teachers 
share some set of moral commitments regardless of discipline. Scriven 
outlines ethical concerns for faculty along with an introduction to pro- 
fessorial ethics.'* For example, there seems to be consistency among pro- 
fessors about what constitutes ‘‘wrong’’ behavior—actions such as taking 
bribes, causing psychological trauma, unfair discrimination, or rewarding 
students for work not accomplished. Likewise, there are commonly agreed- 
to commitments, such as awarding and differentiating grades for academic 
performance, academic honesty in avoiding plagiarism, and maintaining 
just classroom procedures. 

To examine this hypothesis, researchers must first determine an array of 
“‘oughts’’ and ‘‘ought nots’’ as they relate to teaching. Typically the 
methods employed for these tasks include Delphi, survey, and interview 
strategies. Further research can be conducted to examine the degree to which 
faculty conform to the agreed-upon commitments and prescriptions. Also, 
relationships between explicit commitment to such values and specifiable 
accompanying behavior could be useful in anticipating poor performance, 
stress, moral dilemmas, and teacher burn-out. 

An example of an interesting ancillary empirical hypothesis that suggests 
itself is the following: The more conscious and knowledgeable a teacher is of 
academic freedom, the more willing he or she should be to present academ- 
ically respectable, but controversial, material to students. This issue is 
especially important in disciplines which have a dynamic frontier of knowl- 
edge or competing schools of thought. In evaluating faculty, it is too easily 
forgotten that intellectual exploration is not always greeted enthusiastically 
by students. Further research may indicate that academic risk-taking on the 
part of faculty leads to more learning on the part of students. 
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Hypothesis 2: The more explicit the course syllabus, the more likely students 
will be to learn the course material. 


An explicit course syllabus may be likened to a set of lesson plans, 
including aids, advanced and supplementary readings, specific goals, and an 
organized academic program. The instructor, a master of discipline-specific 
investigation, leads the students to develop appropriate skills of inquiry by 
following an expertly constructed plan of action. Certainly, mid-course 
corrections are always possible and may even be necessary at times with 
even the best of plans, but the syllabus remains the clearest indicator of 
instructor intent. 

Correlational hypotheses related to the second hypothesis include: 


a. The more explicit the course syllabus, the more consisent and 
appropriate the grade distribution will be over time. 


b. The less explicit the syllabus, the more variable or inappropriate 
grade distribution will be over time. 


In both correlational hypotheses, explicitness refers to the extent to which 
the syllabus offers comprehensive goals, assignments, day-to-day planning, 
bibliography, procedures, classroom rules, and so forth. Grade distribution 
refers to an indicator of student mastery of course material. The notions of 
consistency and appropriateness refer to the instructor’s ability to award 


grades in an academically justifiable manner. There exists the possibility of 
an interpretive distortion from an administrator’s examination of course 
syllabus. For example, a misguided dean might inappropriately require 
syllabi so detailed that a professor’s academic freedom would be adversely 
affected. 


c. A teacher’s publication record and attendance at professional con- 
ferences correlates with the currentness, emphases, and com- 
prehensiveness of the instructor’s course, as codified in the syl- 
labus. 


Presumably, the more one writes in one’s field the more one is exposed to 
current ideas in that field. Consequently, the more likely one is to have 
available current bibliographic material and to use that data for the benefit of 
students. Therefore a final supplementary question may be posed as follows: 
If teaching, research, and professional service are interactive, then relatively 
prolific writers who are active in their professional organizations should 
have better organized and more current syllabi. 


Hypothesis 3: A teacher’s classroom behavior approximates that of col- 
leagues he or she perceives as academically significant. 
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Presumably, a teacher’s behavior in the university classroom is in- 
fluenced by the norms of colleagues and associates deemed important by the 
faculty member. Specifically, classes of instructional behavior can be corre- 
lated in an empirically exact manner with characteristic networking rela- 
tionships of faculty members. The implications of this hypothesis are exten- 
sive. The norm range concept includes diverse areas in the social network of 
teaching, the technical language of teaching available to the individual 
teacher, the perceived amount of administrative support, and the importance 
of such support in managing classroom instruction. Each of these could be 
studied individually or collectively as they relate to such classroom practices 
as the nature and types of innovations in the classroom, the grade distribu- 
tion the instructor anticipates resulting from each course, the amount of 
effort expended in both course and individual classroom preparations, and 
the frequency with which a teacher misses class or scheduled office hours. 
An analysis of a faculty member’s formal and informal social network and 
professional activity should lead to an understanding of the teacher’s class- 
room behavior. For example, faculty with high status in the university 
tended to associate with others of similar stature. These faculty more 
actively support changes in procedures of faculty evaluation than do low- 
status faculty. High-status faculty also tend to support curricular innovation 
more often. One reason for supporting change could be that high-status 
faculty, as measured by research and publication records, do not have to 
worry as much about possible negative consequences of innovation gone 
wrong than do their low-status colleagues. 

Several sub-hypotheses implied by hypothesis 3 are similarly intriguing. 
For example, teachers who work for extrinsic rewards are more likely to 
attempt technical, mechanical changes as a means to improve instruction. 
Conversely, those who are intrinsically motivated are more likely to im- 
prove through more abstract, non-technical means; that is, refinement of 
goals, text modification, altered paper topics, or similar fine tuning. Other 
equally provocative hypotheses may be developed from the theory of cogni- 
tive dissonance, social exchange theory, and equity theory. 


Hypothesis 4: Overall teaching effectiveness (however measured) will im- 
prove as a faculty member becomes more authoritative. 


Warren Martin in College of Character ironically notes that to be an 
effective undergraduate teacher, one must first be an intellectual dilletante. 
‘Read widely, emphasize rational thinking, synthesize,’ he says wryly.'° 
In other words, Martin’s sarcasm suggests we should not be too bright (or 
should hide our intellect), be a ham actor, enjoy people (especially small 
talk), be an amateur psychologist, practice situation ethics, and look the part 
of a teacher, complete with turtleneck and corduroy jacket. 
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Let us hasten to reiterate: Martin is encouraging us to be authoritative, not 
authoritarian. Authority comes from knowing one’s subject well and having 
the technical skills to transmit the subject matter. With authoritativeness 
comes respect. The issue is not whether students like Teacher A, but whether 
the student is learning from Teacher A’s course. The research models 
appropriate to investigate this hypothesis evolve from political science and 
sociology. Respect for the course and the teacher seem paramount. Metho- 
dologically, we ought to devise an instrument to examine academic author- 
ity. Such an instrument would combine both a measure of the faculty 
member’s confidence in his or her knowledge of the subject matter and some 
measure of actual academic or scholarly preparedness. Subsequently, it 
should be relatively easy to correlate measurements obtained with other 
ratings from any one of the other measures discussed above. No doubt, with 
increased authority comes respect. And with increased respect we can 
expect an increase in our students’ attention and subsequent learning. 


Conclusion 


There are three themes that bind the four main hypotheses. First, universi- 
ty teaching entails a complicated interrelationship among various psycho- 
logical, social, and even political factors. Secondly, the four main hypothe- 
ses require us to reconsider the theoretical base upon which traditional 
research in evaluation of university teaching has generally been based. 
Third, studies of teaching are sociological or anthropological questions. 
Studies of learning involve psychological questions. Correlations, of 
course, do not necessarily implicate specific conclusions among studies 
based on fundamentally different research paradigms. Both the dynamics of 
teaching and the dynamics of learning depend on a variety of social and 
philosophical dynamics and must be understood individually as well as in 
concert if we are to get a useful picture of successful teaching. 

Our claim is not the modest one that these factors merit attention along 
with what else has been done. Rather, our claim is that these models merit 
attention as a substitute for any traditional model that equates effective 
teaching with mere student satisfaction as expressed through teaching- 
effectiveness research. The number of variables and contextual constraints 
on teaching effectiveness are enormous. Only by reconstructing our research 
horizons might we hope to develop strategies that can eventually lead to a 
more effective summative evaluation of faculty members’ instructional 
performance. 

It is our firm conviction that summative evaluation for administrative 
review of teaching effectiveness has had a deleterious effect on the quality of 
education in this country. No doubt evaluation of teaching effectiveness is 
here to stay, but there is no sound reason why student approval should 
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continue as a measure of such effectiveness. Hence, there is at present an 
urgent need for a replacement of the student-approval measure of teaching 
effectiveness. We hope the above will direct and encourage researchers to 
develop and adopt a new model of assessing teaching effectiveness in the 
very near future. 
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In this paper* I attempt to analyze major views of American Sociology as 
reflected in debates over its professional structure, status, and public poli- 
cies. During my career, first as a graduate student and then as a faculty 
member, I have encountered three major types of sociologist: the scientist, 
the reformer, and the professional. The first of these is dedicated to Sociolo- 
gy as a science and is concerned primarily with issues of methodology, 
statistical analysis, social structure, and professional consensus, keeping the 
societal context at a distinct distance, reinforced by the emphasis of objectiv- 
ity. The reformer, in contrast, is significantly involved in public issues and 
committed to the amelioration of social problems such as poverty and crime, 
emphasizes the moral rather than the purely empirical responsibility of 
science, and is generally concerned with a critical understanding of the 
social environment.' Standing somewhat in the middle are those who accept 
both traditional and applied roles for Sociology but are largely motivated to 
increase its professional status as a whole, given its tenuous recognition as a 
science, and are heavily involved in the activities of professional organiza- 
tions. 

In light of these three broad types and American Sociology’s professional 
foundation in the context of the tension between scholarship and reform,” I 
was curious as to how such orientations might be reflected over time in 
professional debates in the major journals. Consequently, I examined let- 
ters, articles, and professional forums dealing with the profession’s con- 
stitutional system, methods, ethics, and standpoint on public policy as 
published in The American Sociological Review, American Journal of 
Sociology, The American Sociologist, and Footnotes, from the beginning of 
their publication through 1981. This paper reports the content of these 
documents analyzed by major topic and debate positions, revealing three 
major concerns: (1) the profession’s constitution; (2) Sociology as a dis- 
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cipline; and (3) its relationship to the larger society. Such data are obviously 
limited to published debates, ignoring ongoing and equally important argu- 
ments that occur in departments and conventions around the country. 
However, I am convinced that they provide useful insight into some of the 
profession’s central debates. 


Professional Issues 


The major issues reflected in these data focus on the profession’s constitu- 
tion, Sociology as a discipline, and its relationship to the larger society. I 
shall outline major positions on each issue along with the professional 
compromise which eventually ensues. 


(1) Constitutional Issues 


Constitutional issues focus on the basis of professional membership and 
representation. With regard to the former, initial debate occurs between 
scientific and practical sociology, the former emphasizing the need for a 
distinctively national organization of sociologists, focusing on the scientific 
study of society.* Practical sociologists, on the other hand, argue for their 
inclusion also since they are engaged in practical work and hope that applied 
sociology, or the ‘‘new scientific philanthropy,’’ will receive due attention 
in this organization in its role as a ‘‘clearinghouse’’ in Sociology.* The 
compromise developed by Professors Giddings and Wells involves includ- 
ing ‘‘everybody interested in sociology, so long as their interest is not 
exclusively practical.’ They proceed to argue that 


The purposes of society being mainly scientific, the emphasis should be 
on that aspect of sociology. But while the society, as a society, is 
mainly interested in the scientific and critical, rather than the popular or 
propagandist aspect of sociology, it does not follow that its members 
must be exclusively, or even mainly, interested in theoretical sociolo- 
gy. All that is necessary is that they be interested in sociological 
discussion and research.° 


The split between the scientific and the practical is thereby subsumed in a 
general interest in sociological discussion and research. 

A second constitutional concern involves the basis of professional repre- 
sentation reflected in issues such as voting procedures, minority participa- 
tion, and the behavior of radical sociologists. Underlying these is the 
controversy over limited versus open participation in the Association. 
Some, for example, perceive increased democracy reducing representation, 
impractical to implement, implying distrust of the Association’s present 
procedures.° Others, however, see more open representation reducing strain 
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in the profession, dispersing power, increased support through broader 
participation in the ASA,’ more accurate geographical representation of 
members,” implementing the will of the general membership, reducing 
power concentration, increasing talent in the organization,’ producing more 
direct representation in the ASA,'° and generally producing better represen- 
tation, more satisfactory vote tabulation procedures, and improved com- 
munication between the Association’s elective bodies and the general 
membership.'' Disagreement clearly exists between those who believe in 
hierarchy and limited professional representation and those arguing for more 
open participation in order to reduce strain, increase talent, and maximize 
communication. 

A related issue involves minority participation on the basis of group 
membership—a view some interpret as reverse discrimination. The repre- 
sentation of blacks and women in the ASA is particularly controversial, 
involving debate between critics of reverse discrimination and advocates of 
human rights. The former argue that the Black Caucus is a racist group, 
refusing to participate on the basis of merit,'? and view such representation 
as elitist, undemocratic, and discriminatory .'* Minorities respond that this is 
a matter of human rights, '* reflecting an attempt to redress previous decades 
of discrimination.'° Implied in this debate also is an emphasis on com- 
petence rather than minority membership as the basis of participation. The 
former argue for representation based on sociological competence'® and 
reject the notion of ‘‘color line demands.’’'” The latter, however, view the 
lack of minority competence as a function of discrimination,'* and argue for 
the reasonable representation of both blacks and women—groups which 
have been underrepresented'® and excluded.” Two distinctive viewpoints 
are involved here: those believing in limited representation based on com- 
petence and professional qualifications versus those who desire that the 
Association reflect characteristics of the social environment more accurately 
and argue for increased minority participation. 

The final constitutional issue concerns the behavior of radical sociolo- 
gists. Their demands at the 1968 Annual Meetings are defined by some as 
organizational subversion based on mob rule”! and minority tyranny,” 
lacking sociological awareness of ‘‘normal social differentiation.’’?? Op- 
ponents, however, assert that radicals are distinctly aware of “‘normal social 
differentiation’’** and nontraditional sociology is of critical relevance to the 
discipline as a whole.”° 

These debates generally reveal two views regarding membership and 
representation: those arguing for scientific sociology, with limited majority 
representation based on professional competence versus those concerned 
with a relevant, practical sociology with more democratic and minority 
representation, and more open involvement in the profession generally. The 
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profession’s compromises, however, involve membership for all interested 
in sociology, limited minority participation and assimilation, and a modest 
attempt to make the profession more open and democratic. The conflict 
between scientific and reformist sociology is thereby contained within 
professional boundaries through flexible membership criteria and organiza- 
tional representation. 


(2) Sociology as a Discipline 


Arguments over Sociology as a discipline focus on its scientific nature and 
need for a code of ethics. Some argue that Sociology is a science to the extent 
that it uses the scientific method, while others evaluate science more in terms 
of the social significance of the knowledge it produces. Ellis, for example, 
views Sociology as scientific to the extent that it implements the scientific 
method;*° Mazur, however, evaluates the discipline in terms of the profund- 
ity of its results, concluding that it is highly inadequate in this regard.”” 
Molotch also feels that Sociology requires a higher level of self- 
consciousness and compassion to be adequate as a social science.”* The 
notion of science, then, is evaluated differentially in terms of methodology 
versus social significance, reflecting the differences between scientific 
sociology and the more romantic conception of the discipline as compas- 
sion. 

Another major issue involves the ASA Code of Ethics. In its early 
discussion some question its necessity given that sociologists as scientists 
and scholars do not need to protect their subjects;?” however, disagreement 
later emerges between those who accept the necessity for a code versus those 
who critique it as the ASA’s cynical adaptation to potential outside in- 
terference. An early committee advocates the establishment of a code by 
sociologists themselves rather than by legislators.*° This would serve as a 
guide in relationships with funding agencies. Others, however, critique the 
code as a negotiated balance between outsiders and the profession’s internal 
requirements,*' legitimating the status quo and the stratified society within 
it.°* Nevertheless, an ASA code was established in 1969 and remains in 
force. 

Debate concerning Sociology as a discipline, then, also reveals the 
contrast between scientific and reformist sociology, contained within pro- 
fessional boundaries: both types share a general belief in the application of 
scientific methods to the study of social problems, while the Code of Ethics 
is generally accepted by both its supporters and its critics. While those who 
wish to protect and separate themselves from the social environment through 
scientific methodology and professional codes differ with others more 
concerned with Sociology’s impact and the relationship between the profes- 
sion and the larger society, both groups generally believe in scientific 
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methods and the need for an ethics code. Potentially fruitful debate is once 
again constrained by professional boundaries. 


(3) Sociology and the Social Environment 


Sociology’s professional relationship with the larger society involves 
matters of public policy, government-sponsored research, and the challenge 
posed by radical sociology. 

The question of whether the Association should take formal stands on 
matters of public policy highlights the debate between those who reject such 
stands as unscientific and others who argue that it is part of the profession’s 
responsibility to be so involved. Thus, Lundberg*’ argues that the ASA 
should not take such stands since it is not a lobbying group, while others 
argue that such stands will reduce its scientific status,** are not the ‘‘proper 
business’ of a scientific society,*> are not supposed to represent the society 
as a whole,” are not able to represent all individual viewpoints,*’ and 
cannot speak on controversial issues such as the Vietnam War since the 
Association does not have adequate data or knowledge to take such a 
stand.** Others, however, warn against the profession taking a stooge 
role,*? see it as involved in political issues in any case,*° reject the view that 
it operates in a social vacuum*' or can segregate its ethics from its political 
activities,*? and in general see such involvement as logical, necessary, and 
unavoidable.** The debate here is clearly between those who view the 
Association as a scientific society which will lose its status as such through 
political involvement and those who perceive such involvement as both 
unavoidable and desirable. Such polar definitions, furthermore, are brought 
together again in the emphasis on the profession’s limited political participa- 
tion based on knowledgeable reform. 

These differences are further reflected in the controversy over objective 
versus participatory sociology. Advocates of the former, for example, reject 
Sociology as liberal by definition, arguing that it can be equally con- 
servative,*> and view objectivity as the only real alternative to intellectual 
anarchy.*° Others, however, emphasize the sociologist’s duty to speak 
out,*” argue that such relevance increases the profession’s utility,** and 
underline the need to reduce the utilization of the natural science model as 
the methodological basis of the profession as a whole.*? Debate on public 
policy, then, involves those who advocate scientific neutrality and those 
arguing for a responsibly involved, participatory sociology. Such views are 
extremely different in the definition of Sociology’s professional nature and 
societal role; however, again they are brought together in the more moderate 
perspectives of democratically supported professional stands and 
knowledgeable reform. 

**Project Camelot’’ and research supported by the United States Air Force 
became major issues in the 1960s, sparking highly emotional debates be- 
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tween those accepting such research as scientifically worthwhile and those 
concerned with the problems of ‘‘deceit’’ and ‘‘immoral intervention’’ 
implied by such sponsorship. The former perspective, for example, is 
illustrated in Goode’s argument that Project Camelot represented an in- 
tellectually exciting task and was morally worthwhile;*° others, however, 
are more concerned with professional ethics,°' the scientist’s respon- 
sibility,° the relationship between scientific and political ethics,** and 
moral goodness as the profession’s major aim.** For many, then, these 
projects raised professional as well as ideological issues such as professional 
ethics, scientific responsibility, and professional goals. Again, professional 
issues are conceptualized in either scientific or moral terms, bounded by a 
general concern with ethical codes designed to protect Sociology from 
external criticism. 

Finally, radical sociology contributes to the continuing split between 
advocates of value-free and of committed sociology. The former argue that 
scientific methodology does not involve inevitable bias,>> rejecting a par- 
ticular set of values as necessary to Sociology as a profession;~° while others 
view objectivity as unobtainable within the social sciences.*” However, the 
more moderate emphasis on the kind of critical intelligence Sociology is able 
to bring to an understanding of the social environment tends to transcend 
these ideological differences.** Again, differences in perspective are 
bounded by Sociology’s general traits as a profession. 

Definitions of the relationship between the profession and its social 
environment, then, involve a scientifically objective and value-free type of 
Sociology on the one hand, and a more committed, involved, participatory, 
and morally responsible profession. Scientific versus reformist sociologies 
are present again, reflecting those wishing to separate themselves from the 
social environment through science as opposed to others perceiving 
participation in that environment as both inevitable and desirable. Neverthe- 
less, such differences are contained within a general emphasis on pro- 
fessional viewpoints on controversial issues, knowledgeable participation in 
society, professional ethics, and the kind of insight provided by the socio- 
logical perspective. 


Conclusions 


These debates tend to highlight three models of Sociology: scientific, 
reformist, and professional. The first emphasizes inequality and separation 
from the social context through science while reformist sociology appears 
more concerned with equality and participation in that environment. Pro- 
fessional sociology, on the other hand, is more of a compromise, represent- 
ing limited adaptation to the effects of social change on the structure of the 
profession. Thus, scientific sociology is generally concerned with limited, 
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majority organizational representation based on competence and social 
differentiation. It emphasizes science as a particular methodology, the 
desirability of an ethics code as a protective guide, the importance of neutral 
and objective stands on social issues, and maintenance of its value-free 
status. Reformist sociology, however, originates among practical sociolo- 
gists, advocating democratic, open, and minority representation in the 
profession. Science is evaluated in terms of its social significance while 
professional codes are critiqued as protective adaptation. Of more im- 
portance is an involved, participatory sociology based on value com- 
mitments and morally responsible research. Professional sociology repre- 
sents a compromise between these types in its admission of all interested 
social scientists to membership, increased representation, minority 
assimilation, and democratic organizational structure. It also advocates the 
application of scientific methods generally, regardless of political view- 
points, values the sociological perspective, accepts a general code of ethics, 
and argues for knowledgable and democratic stands on social issues. 

These modes, however, are not mutally exclusive or limited to academics 
with particular backgrounds, training, or institutional affiliation, and may 
not be consistent over an individual’s career span. Sociology clearly con- 
tains an emphasis on science, reformism, and compromises developed in 
response to a changing social environment, as it has striven to increase its 
professional status. However, the constraining effects of professional com- 
promise on the two types of Sociology appear to inhibit the sociologist’s 
commitment to the social environment and the problems within it, i.e., 
professional boundaries limit the development of Sociology as a science as 
well as its concern with reform insofar as professional insecurity reinforces 
inward rather than external orientations. Since Sociology has largely been 
successful in establishing itself professionally, it can afford to relate to and 
increasingly reflect its social environment and the differing perspectives 
within it. Gouldner, for example, values the vitality created by the ‘‘energiz- 
ing tension’ between romantic and classical Sociology.°? Rather than 
dividing Sociology into the scientific and the reformist, inhibited by pro- 
fessional constraints, a strong commitment to scientific reformism as 
Sociology’s major goal—treflecting both viewpoints—may increase its im- 
pact on society and society’s problems. 
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reviewers of the Journal for their constructive and useful comments regarding the paper’s 
original version. 
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Two centuries separated the lives and times of two extraordinary humans: 
one, Leondardo da Vinci, a recognized genius, was buried literally and 
figuratively under a mountain of contemporary and post mortem encom- 
iums; the other, Sir Christopher Wren, was knighted for his contributions 
and recognized in his own time, but he failed to achieve his just rewards in 
the annals of history. In a sense, Leonardo caught the imagination of citizen 
and professional during his lifetime and held their attention after it; whereas 
Wren’s efforts, even when publicized after his death by the Wren Society, 
never seized the attention of history in a dramatic way. Although there have 
been greater artists than Leonardo and greater scientists than Christopher 
Wren, few people have combined, as they did, in single intellects those 
qualities we have come to recognize as characterizing genius. Leonardo 
looms larger than life, and Wren is a virtual unknown to the general public. 

This essay will examine the parallels and contrasts between the Renais- 
sance Man, Leonardo da Vinci, and the Master Builder, Christopher Wren. 
Each showed a versatility, an easy acquaintance with science and art, and a 
capacity and exercise of intellect almost unknown in the modern world. Ina 
sense, their virtuosity was possible because there was less known in their 
centuries and because the barriers of ‘‘discipline’’ had not yet been erected 
to inhibit the sweep and scope of the human mind. Leonardo moved from 
Ars (art) to Scientia (originally knowledge, although it has come to mean 
what modern man calls science); whereas Wren developed from Scientia to 
Ars: Leonardo and Wren—Ars Scientia: Scientia Ars. The remarkable 
movement along that intellectual continuum in either direction produced 
ideas and contributions permitted to only a few giants among the race. 

As their lives, times, and ideas are examined, the observed and inferred 
contrasts between the two men are striking, and the inverse, reverse, and 
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parallel relationships can only be described as extraordinary. Leonardo was 
the illegitimate son of an undistinguished, although not unknown, father and 
a virtually unknown peasant mother; Wren was the legitimate son of a proper 
and distinguished family which made significant contributions to society 
before and after his death. Leonardo is thought to have been homosexual, 
asexual, or bisexual and never married; whereas Wren was clearly hetero- 
sexual—he married twice and sired four children, two by each spouse. 
Leonardo was physically handsome; Wren was extraordinarily ordinary. 
The drawing we consider a likeness of Leonardo is probably of his father and 
not of him, but the paintings of Wren leave no doubt that they are good 
likenesses. Leonardo progressed from modest beginnings to enjoy the lux- 
ury and activities of princely courts; Wren accepted good living but avoided 
ostentatious displays in habit and dress. Leonardo was apolitical; Wren 
was an ardent monarchist. Leonardo surrounded himself with fawning 
sycophants; Wren enjoyed the company of equals. Leonardo appreciated a 
good practical joke, often at the expense of those unable to defend them- 
selves; Sir Christopher was much more subtle with his humor, and was 
probably considered by contemporaries to be essentially humorless. Leonar- 
do wrote ‘‘everything’’ down and used various techniques to ensure that his 
ideas were not stolen; Wren’s notes were few, and he gladly allowed others 
to borrow his ideas or inventions, without attribution. Leonardo was largely 
self-educated, and he always felt inferior because of his lack of a formal, 
classical education; Wren was formally educated at Oxford, ultimately 
acquiring the M.A. and the D.C.L. there, as well as the LI.D. from 
Cambridge, and he was as much at home in Latin as in English, with the 
classics and classical education as with a contemporary newspaper. Both 
were widely read, and it is clear that both used their knowledge of the past. 
Leonardo’s scientific contributions were negligible because his notes re- 
mained undiscovered and unpublished until overtaken by subsequent 
scientific events; Wren’s contributions were significant in his own right, and 
especially through his ideas, discoveries, or pieces of apparatus cheerfully 
appropriated by contemporaries like Hooke, Boyle, Harvey, Huygens, 
Flamstead, or Newton. Leonardo finished little that he began; Wren worked 
ideas through to completion almost always. Leonardo is frequently given 
credit for works of art which no longer exist, or which have been so modified 
from the original as to defy accurate determination of what was Leonardo’s 
and what belonged to unknown restorers; Wren’s artistic contributions are 
part of the skyline of modern England, although the ravages of centuries and 
conflicts have reduced his architectural corpus. The aura of Leonardo has 
credited him with contributions he never made, whereas Wren’s works are 
understated or generally unknown. Leonardo appropriated ideas of others 
without attribution or apology; whereas Wren readily acknowledged a debt 
to others. Leonardo was despised by Michelangelo, a contemporary artistic 
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giant, whereas Wren had no known scientific or artistic enemies, although 
by the end of his long life a new generation of architects was ready to see him 
go. Leonardo tired greatly in his later years and died at 67—old for his time 
but not in contemporary terms—whereas Wren worked vigorously to the 
ripe old age of 91. Leonardo appears to have been little more than a nominal 
member of the Roman Catholic Church, and there are strong hints that he 
may have been an agnostic, although as the end approached he called for a 
priest, confessed, and professed his faith. Wren was a loyal adherent to the 
Church of England, and there appears to be no suggestion that he was other 
than a true believer all his life. The exact location of Leonardo’s burial 
remains uncertain, although the general area in France is known; while Wren 
rests in the St. Paul Cathedral he designed. 

The two centuries separating them—Leonardo was born in 1452 and died 
in 1519, and Wren was born in 1632 and died in 1723—saw an enormous 
development in the arts and sciences. The seeds of Western democracy had 
been planted and the dignity of the individual was an evolving concept. 
Individual expression, awareness of self, and worldly experiences were 
accorded new importance and value. Nevertheless, science, as we under- 
stand it, had not been developed, even in Wren’s time, and it was still 
possible for a single person to attempt to compass that which was known. 
Although two centuries separated them, Wren would have been comfortable 
in Leonardo’s company. Almost certainly he would have enjoyed the oppor- 
tunity to exchange and test ideas, assuming that Leonardo would have 
permitted such discussions. It is not certain that Leonardo would have been 
equally at home with Wren. Although Leonardo was frequently surrounded 
by people, he seems rarely to have entered discussions with peers or near 
peers about the nature of art or science. 

Leonardo was apprenticed early to Andrea del Verrochio, the artist, and 
he remained an artist throughout his life. He came to recognize early that 
reproducing form, whether in sculpture or art (Ars), required a thorough 
knowledge (Scientia) of perspective and anatomy. This led his insatiable 
curiosity to anatomical study, including numerous human dissections which 
provided many new medical insights, but these discoveries, never pub- 
lished, were overtaken by the subsequent events of history. It is virtually 
certain that he was the first to understand fully the structure and function of 
the heart, the nature of the uterus, and the position of the fetus in utero and he 
was probably the first to make wax castings of the cerebral ventricles. A 
number of his drawings, especially of the eye, were foreshadowed by 
earlier, similar drawings in the Arab world. Interestingly, Wren also pro- 
duced outstanding drawings of the eye. In fairness, Leonardo was probably 
totally unaware of the efforts of his Arab precursors, and Wren did not have 
access to Leonardo’s notebooks. In the field of anatomy, Leonardo’s secre- 
cy, perhaps due in part to church and popular concern for the dead, caused 
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his discoveries to remain outside the mainstream of knowledge and scientific 
thought until others had rediscovered the same facts independently long after 
his death. Wren, on the other hand, could perform his dissections openly, 
and his anatomical discoveries could be immediately utilized, including his 
information on the structure of the brain and his demonstration of injection 
The outgrowths of injection in immunization and treatment are central to the 
practice of modern medicine. 

Leonardo’s concern for and interest in the natural environment led him to 
examine aspects of geology and hydrology. Wren was an astronomer and 
meteorologist, recommending a weather service long before it became a 
reality. Leonardo’s inventive mind led to plans for engines of war, bridges, 
cities, flying machines, and a host of gadgets; Wren built countless optical 
and astronomical instruments and had a plan for rebuilding London after the 
great fire of 1666. Leonardo placed his faith in mathematics and averred that 
nothing would be said with certainty which wasn’t undergirded by the rigor 
of mathematical proof. He came ultimately to be somewhat disillusioned, 
because the mathematics he had available, without the calculus, was not 
sufficient to test many of his observations. In the end, mathematics became a 
curiosity for Leonardo, whereas it was a working tool for all of Wren’s life. 

Leonardo dabbied in astronomy and may have had inklings of a 
heliocentric solar system, but church doctrine kept him silent. Wren was a 
professor of astronomy at Gresham College and Oxford who understood the 
basic nature of the universe. Among Wren’s scientific accomplishments 
were studies of the rings of Saturn, the behavior of comets, and the produc- 
tion of a graphic method for predicting eclipses. 

Leonardo deserves the title of Renaissance Man, for his prodigious 
intellect compassed mathematics, hydrology, anatomy, biology, civil and 
mechanical engineering, geology, and the arts. Indeed, his failure to com- 
plete many works of art probably stems from his insatiable curiosity about 
the how and why behind everything he attempted. In fact, the very movement 
of his life from Ars to Scientia, compounded by a compulsive secretiveness 
about his observations and discoveries, restricted the tangible output of his 
artist’s skill and technological know-how. He spent long hours contemplat- 
ing a subject or prospective action. He was, to be blunt, something of a 
dilettante, and mankind had to re-discover virtually everything that he had 
learned or postulated. Modern authors and observers recognize that Leonar- 
do was becoming increasingly scientific and that he became, in fact, a 
scientist. Leonardo, however, would have considered Scientia to mean 
knowledge. Modern science was not in the lexicon of the times, and even 
two centuries later, in Wren’s time, science as we know it was part of natural 
philosophy. Nevertheless, Scientia became science, and both Leonardo and 
Wren were scientists in fact, if not in name. Leonardo seems to have become 
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scientific to serve his art. Wren used his science to become an artist in the 
architecture he developed. 

The lionization of Leonardo during his lifetime, his taste for high living, 
his love of ostentation, and his overly contemplative style doubtless contrib- 
uted to a relative paucity of art works which survive to the twentieth-century 
world. The Last Supper, certainly among his best-known efforts, was a 
technological failure, and the restored and re-restored survivor contains 
almost nothing of Leonardo’s original work. The Benois Madonna may not 
be his, but, if so, certainly has portions painted after his death by another 
artist. The Adoration of the Magi and The Virgin of the Rocks exist in two 
versions. They are so closely similar that one must conclude that one is the 
‘‘edited’’ version of the other. 

St. Jerome in the Desert has never been authenticated as Leonardo’s. It 
was badly mutilated and restored, and therefore is at variance with the 
original. The two Annunciations represent a recurrent Leonardo proclivity to 
re-work the same theme. Portraits of Ginerva de Benci by Lorenzo di Credi 
and Leonardo are as of two different women. Which is the real likeness? 
Surely not both! 

The great horse, storied in sketches and countless miniature reproduc- 
tions, to commemorate the accomplishments of the Sforzas, was never cast. 
The plaster model has long disappeared. Even the Mona Lisa, with her 
enigmatic smile, appears in at least two versions. 

Leonardo’s experimentation with pigments, surface, technique, form, 
composition, and other nuances of art left a lasting impression on the world 
of art and a generation of apprentices, but the authenticated corpus of his 
paintings is meager. No one challenges the quality of his efforts, but the 
quantity is small for such a giant. His search for perfection and his catholic 
interests probably were the principal causes for the relatively small output of 
works of art. The hundreds of drawings in thousands of pages of notes are a 
priceless legacy, but the fact remains that Leonardo’s public record is 
relatively meager for such a titanic figure. And most modern artists would 
probably rate Michelangelo and many others as better artists than Leonardo. 

Leonardo da Vinci succumbed to the all-too-human scholarly frailty of 
wishing to exhaust a subject before publishing the results. The effect was to 
leave many efforts unfinished and to relegate to future generations the search 
for, and rediscovery of, virtually every scientific and technological principle 
set forth in his notes. Leonardo’s path—Ars to Scientia—by the direction of 
its flow, led to a certain incompleteness, perhaps to a solitary satisfaction for 
him, but certainly to a sense of loss by those of us observing from the benefit 
of four centuries of study and retrospection. Leonardo undoubtedly had little 
or no influence on Wren, although Leonardo’s hundreds of drawings, had 
Wren known about them, would very probably have caused Wren to build 
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some of the gadgets depicted and to experiment with others. Indeed, both 
Wren and Leonardo drew very well and were less skilled in writing. Each 
was apparently sensitive about his rhetorical shortcomings. 

Leonardo’s birth in 1452 in Italy placed him squarely in a time and place 
where the arts flourished and modern science had some of its earliest 
beginnings. The ambience of the times led to an appreciation of art and 
culture, at least among the wealthy and those in the Church; the political 
instability of the times led to an appreciation of technological design, 
especially if such designs could influence the fortunes of war. It was natural 
that he should have been apprenticed to an artist, and Verrochio was a good 
one in his time. It is obvious that Leonardo learned his lessons well, for 
inferential evidence suggests that he was assisting in certain Verrochio 
commissions while still an apprentice—a quite common practice of the time. 
He certainly must have seen some shortcomings in Verrochio’s efforts, and 
his desire to understand perspective, a weakness in Verrochio’s works, led 
him to a study and use of geometry and other forms of mathematics. An 
obvious curiosity about nature and living creatures augmented his keen 
sense of observation and led subsequently to some of the backgrounds which 
appeared in his works of art. He had a reverence for life and frequently kept 
pets. 

Although certain of Leonardo’s pieces depict women sensitively, testify- 
ing to his powers of observation, there is little to suggest that he had any real 
regard for them. Indeed, it appears that he treated his servants, including 
female housekeepers, penuriously at best, and with callow disregard at 
worst. And, although it is obvious that men were well thought of and 
frequently referred to with solicitude, women simply were not considered by 
Leonardo. They were mere objects in his eyes. As Will Durant put it: ‘‘In all 
the jungle of his manuscripts, there is no word of love or tenderness for 
women.’’' Leonardo seems to have regarded animals with greater solicitude 
than he did women, although he seems to have been fond of his stepmother. 

Wren, on the other hand, showed tender interest in and concern for his 
wives and children, including the girl. Although he was altogether a creature 
of an age when men assumed center stage and women kept to their proper 
perceived place of domesticity, it is the attitudinal contrast between Leonar- 
do and Wren towards women, rather than their association with men, within 
the context of the times, which provides the strongest inference about their 
sexual preferences. Powerful friends overcame secret enemies to clear 
Leonardo of charges of sodomy. Nevertheless, charges were brought against 
him not once, but twice. Perhaps his sexual preferences, in a time when 
sodomy was punishable by death, led to a secretiveness about other facets of 
personal and professional behavior. He had trouble with the authorities in 
later life because of dissections he performed. These later episodes seemed 
not to influence his life or actions significantly. 
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Leonardo apparently gladly served at various times the Sforzas, the 
Medicis, and the King of France. He was, by all accounts, apolitical. It 
seemed never to occur to him to be concerned about matters of justice or the 
human condition; but, lest we judge him too harshly, it should be remem- 
bered that few contemporaries were touched by the plight of the less 
fortunate. Human altruism on a broad scale is largely a product of the late 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries. He moved in the direction of employ- 
ment, patronage, and commissions without regard for the political or moral 
position of the patron. Wren, on the other hand, was an ardent monarchist 
who, from time to time, was placed in some personal jeopardy with the 
temporary ascendency of republican sentiment. In a sense, both were ‘*Es- 
tablishment’’ men, usually with the *‘Ins’’ rather than the *‘Outs.’’ Neither 
suffered the pangs of hunger nor the spur of poverty. 

Leonardo was constantly surrounded by admirers, whether youthful male 
companions or apprentices, or highborn patrons. Adulation was his lot; he 
expected it, he got it, he enjoyed it. Most would say he deserved it. At the 
risk of angering a generation of Leonardophiles, let me suggest that in later 
years the adulation was directed at a larger-than-life figure who may have 
been in significant part image rather than reality, form rather than substance. 
In modern times he would have been the media product of a public relations 
blitz, or ‘‘hype.’’ To lionize Leonardo was fashionable in his own time and 
has remained so in the twentieth century. He was and remains a charismatic 
figure. 

It may have been difficult for Leonardo to deal effectively with near 
equals. Almost certainly he and Bramante, a gifted architect of the time, had 
little interaction, although they appear to have been employed by the Sforzas 
contemporaneously. Some authors have attempted to show mutual in- 
fluences between Bramante and Leonardo, but the arguments simply are not 
convincing. There appears to be no clear connection, and Heydenreich has 
not made a persuasive case to the contrary.” Leonardo is considered by many 
to have been a distinguished architect, but he never built a single building. 

Michelangelo despised Leonardo, and he left no doubt about his feelings. 
What the other titans of the age in the arts and sciences thought of him we do 
not know. Whether Michelangelo’s dislike was the natural jealousy of the 
rising star for the recognized master, an anti-Establishment expression, or a 
reaction to real or imagined snubs can probably never be ascertained. The 
animosity tends to reinforce the assertion that Leonardo had difficulty in 
dealing with peers, a not uncommon affliction of certified genius. 

On the other hand, Wren enjoyed the company of equals. He challenged 
and appreciated their intellects, and they respected his. He was a founder, a 
Vice President, President, and Fellow of the Royal Society, the scientific 
organization of the age. He influenced and was influenced by the towering 
figures of his time like Newton, Boyle, Hooke, Flamstead, and Huygens. 
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He clearly enjoyed the reasoned give-and-take within the Society. He 
participated fully in the discussions which are the proud legacy of the Royal 
Society. He understood and enjoyed the rigor of scholarship as a student and 
later as a professor at Oxford. He appreciated and applauded the efforts of 
fellow architects and artisans. He complimented them for their work. Wren 
was a good member of a research or study team. Leonardo was stinting with 
his praise, if he gave it at all. 

Wren understood his debt to the past and was mindful of the contributions 
of Vitruvius, who insisted that architecture should be guided by Firmitas, 
Utilitas, Venustas—strength, utility, beauty—and Wren was also sensitive 
to the contributions of the French. In the end, however, his contributions 
were uniquely his own. Leonardo, on the other hand, seems scarcely to have 
recognized that he, too, owed a debt to the past. There is little evidence that 
he acknowledged such contributions. There is an air of arrogance about his 
efforts which somehow detracts from the man, if not from his works or his 
ideas. 

Both Leonardo and Wren apparently had a sense of humor, although 
anecdotes suggest that Leonardo enjoyed practical jokes, often at the ex- 
pense or embarrassment of people in inferior positions. In fairness, how- 
ever, this lack of concern for human sensibilities was characteristic of the 
times. Nevertheless, Leonardo seems to have had something of the serpent 
within him—at least in his dealings with people. 

Wren perhaps showed his sense of humor best in his actions in the 
construction of a church at Windsor. Upon completion, those who had 
commissioned the church declined to pay the full fee until Wren had added 
some additional pillars to support the dome. At first he demurred, arguing 
that no additional support was needed, and then he seemed to acquiesce. 
Additional pillars were constructed. The fee was paid. Some years later it 
was determined that the additional pillars were optical illusions. None of 
them touched the dome—certainly they provided no support for it. The 
church still stands. Somewhere Christopher Wren must be smiling. 

Leonardo’s prodigious intellect, imagination, and insatiable curiosity led 
him to fill thousands of pages with notes, drawings, theories, postulates, and 
explanations. Although many of these observations are profound, many 
others are little more than lists of supplies or other mundane trivia. We can 
marvel at his remarkable prescience, but his ‘‘doodlings’’ had little impact 
on mankind’s development, no matter that twentieth-century man marvels at 
the power and sweep of his intellect. There is no organization to his notes; 
the narrative and drawings are quite heterogeneously arranged, with no 
semblance of order. He failed to share fully the great gifts with which he had 
been endowed. 


His tragedy was that, although he had so much to offer, by his failure to 
publish his own ideas and discoveries he did too little to influence the 
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trend of the scientific events in the four succeeding centuries after his 
death .. . In spite of his wide circle of contacts, Leonardo was 
essentially one who shared little with his contemporaries and his 
process of note-keeping with its reversed script was a fortuitous asset. 
His notes were mainly memoranda to himself, and his failure to publish 
probably held deep roots of distrust and misgivings.* 


Wren, on the other hand, saw the need for a cooperative attack on 
problems, and he cheerfully allowed his ideas to be appropriated by others. 
His tangible scientific or technological contributions included rectification 
of the cycloid, the first injection of an animal, a ‘‘diplographic’’ pen for 
writing in duplicate, gnomons, clocks, a box beehive, the discovery that 
animals could live without a spleen, further information about the rings of 
Saturn, speculations about the nature and behavior of comets, and a graphic 
device for predicting eclipses. In addition, he is credited with the ex- 
periments which led Newton to the Three Laws of Motion. There are, no 
doubt, many of his ideas and devices which were appropriated by others 
without giving due credit to Wren. Nevertheless, his contributions were 
appreciated by colleagues in England and on the continent. Newton ac- 
knowledged his debt to the experimental work done by Wren. 

Wren was intrigued by difficult problems, but he quickly became bored 
by the mundane. He is noted for his disregard of self. As John Summerson 
put it, 


Wren’s disinterestedness, his passion for truth for its own sake, and his 
perfect readiness to follow where it happened that he could not lead are 
among his most conspicuous and endearing traits. But inevitably, 
people took advantage of his lack of vanity and a quantity of his work is 
imbedded, more or less anonymously, in the production of other 
scientific writers more ambitious than he to commemorate themselves 
by published works.* 


At least one of the men who accepted some of Wren’s ideas, observed his 
experiments, and probably used some of the equipment he devised had a full 
appreciation of Wren’s worth. Robert Hooke, quoted by John Summerson, 
said 


I must affirm that since the time of Archimedes there scarce has met in 
one man, in so great perfection, such a mechanical hand, and so 
philosophical a mind.* 


When one reflects on the meaning of philosophical (read scientific) from the 
perspective of Hooke, a scientific giant in his own right, this is high praise 
indeed. 

Could the lack of formal education have created a reluctance in Leonardo 
to publish? Was his constant shift of interest from one thing to another the 
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result of lack of discipline? Was his writing from right to left a sign of 
dyslexia? I do not presume to answer, for I have a deeply rooted suspicion 
about contemporary psychoanalytic study, and I abjure any attempt at post 
mortem psychoanalysis. Whatever the cause, Leonardo was notoriously 
slow in his work; he left many more projects uncompleted than finished, 
with a callous disregard of the pleas of those who had commissioned his 
works. And his legacy is less than it might have been because of his 
excessive preoccupation with self. 

Wren, on the other hand, finished almost everything he began. He was 
almost compulsive about the completion of a task. Did the discipline of 
formal education lead to a desire for closure? Was his calm self-assurance 
responsible for his prodigious tangible output? Did he integrate more suc- 
cessfully Ars and Scientia than Leonardo? Was the path from Scientia to Ars 
more productive for Wren than the movement from Ars to Scientia was for 
Leonardo? These rhetorical questions cannot be resolved except in- 
ferentially. Readers will make their own inferences and draw their own 
conclusions. But the path marked by the ends Ars and Scientia is one which 
has been taken in one direction or the other by most of the great artists and 
great scientists. No significant scientific discovery has come save through 
intuitive leaps, and no significant art work or form exists except through the 
sound application of scientific principles and technological applications. 
That modern Renaissance Man, Isaac Asimov, put it well: 


The true artist is quite rational as well as imaginative and knows what 
he is doing; if he does not know his art suffers. The true scientist is quite 
imaginative as well as rational, and sometimes leaps to solutions where 
reason can only follow slowly; if he does not his science suffers.° 


Will and Ariel Durant said of Wren, ‘‘Christopher Wren was born in 
religion, nurtured in science, and completed in art.’’’ Is it fair to say of 
Leonardo that he was born in sin, nurtured in art, and fulfilled in science? 

These giants, these titans of ages when genius seemed to flower, can be 
remembered by epitaphs, real or imagined. Wren’s epitaph says it all for 
him: Lectore si monumentum requiris circumspice (If you would know my 
monument look around you). Should Leonardo’s read: Si elogium meum 
quaeras et mundo interroga (If you would know my epitaph ask the world)? 
In the end, Leonardo has always been larger than life. Is Christopher Wren’s 
perceived stature less than he deserves? 

These geniuses, separated by two centuries, remind us that there are 
varying paths to greatness, that genius knows no time or place, that it rises 
from humble beginnings and springs from the highborn, and that mankind is 
pushed and pulled along by the few, rather than the many. What is certain is 
that those cloaked with the mantle of genius have the greater obligation to 
serve mankind rather than themselves. It has not always happened that way. 
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Of all the philosophical schools of antiquity, none enjoyed greater pres- 
tige or wider acceptance than Stoicism. Little has been written about the 
Stoic theory of education, principally because the writings of the leaders of 
the early Stoa, such as Zeno and Chrysippus, exist today only in the form of 
fragments, and very few of these fragments deal with education. On the 
other hand, the fragments concerned with education show the influence of 
more widely attested doctrines such as those concerning the theory of 
meaning and the formation of concepts. This paper will attempt to clarify the 
educational theory of Chrysippus by examining its relationship to other Stoic 
doctrines. 

The Stoic concern about education did not extend to proposals for radical 
reform of the curriculum: Diogenes Laertius reports that ‘“Chrysippus says 
that the ordinary education (encyclia paideia) is serviceable.’’' Let us begin, 
then, with a brief summary of the typical Greek educational curriculum, the 
encyclia paideia. This was divided into two subjects, gymnastike or physical 
training and mousike or mental training. Mousike encompassed not only 
music, as the name suggests, but all the arts and sciences under the care of 
the Muses: reading, writing, arithmetic, rhetoric, and the appreciation of 
literature. The students appear to have commenced their education at the age 
of seven; Aristotle, for example, says ‘‘the next stage is up to five years of 
age. During this period it is not a good plan to try to teach them anything. 
. . . Children of this age and up to seven must inevitably live athome. . .”’ 

It is at this point that Stoic educational theory diverges from traditional 
Greek practice: 


Some did not think that those below the age of seven should be taught to 
read, because that is the earliest age at which they can grasp an 
understanding of the subjects being taught and endure the work . . . 
better, however, those who do not want them ever to be without 
training, such as Chrysippus. For he, although he would give the child 
over to its nurses for the first three years, nevertheless orders them to 
shape the infant’s mind by the noblest principles.* 
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Did Chrysippus have in mind a definite curriculum for the three-year-old? 
We do not know: his books on education have all perished. All we can 
conclude is that he would have the child kept at home for only three years, 
rather than seven, and that Chrysippus is concerned that the nurses should 
have in mind a definite goal, building the child’s character. On this latter 
point Chrysippus is in harmony with Plato and Aristotle, both of whom 
express concern over the type of stories to which the young should be 
exposed.* Yet Chrysippus goes even farther than this: ‘‘Chrysippus assigned 
a certain song of his to that nurse who should be brought in to nurse the 
babies.’’> Apparently, then, Chrysippus provided what we would call ‘‘in- 
structional materials’’ for use in the nursery. 

This mention of nurses should remind us of an essential difference 
between Chrysippus’ assumptions about education and our own: in antiqui- 
ty, free public education did not exist. Formal education was a luxury for 
those wealthy enough to hire an instructor for their children, and such 
parents usually hired a nurse to care for those children not yet of school age. 
Of course, such a nurse would have to furnish character references to a 


prospective employer, but Chrysippus suggests that she needs something 
more: 


Above all the nurses should not be given to incorrect speech. Chrysip- 
pus thought they ought to be wise, if it were possible, and certainly he 
wanted to choose the best possible women. And although their charac- 
ter is of more importance, his rule is: they should also speak correctly. 
The child will hear them first, and he will try to produce words in 
imitation of them. . .° 


Next to a virtuous character, Chrysippus considers correct speech to be 
the nurse’s most important qualification. He recognizes that the nurse is in 
fact the child’s first teacher, and he proposes what educators have been 
proposing ever since, the institution of some sort of standard of achievement 
for prospective teachers. 

The advisability of presenting correct speech models to the child is clear; 
what needs to be emphasized is the crucial importance of this aspect of 
education for Stoic philosophy. Zeno, the founder of the school, pronounced 
that the aim of life was ‘‘living in accordance with nature’’ (té physei zein), 
which Chrysippus elaborated as ‘‘living in accordance with experience of 
the actual course of nature,’’ and which both equate with virtue (areté, or 
excellence).’ However, one’s outlook can be broadened by hearing and 
discussing the experiences of others, and for this it is necessary to under- 
stand what they say, to find in their words not only a meaning but the correct 
meaning. 
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The Stoic theory of meaning begins with the idea that a statement of 
proposition is more than a series of sounds or words on paper: 


Three things are linked together, the thing signified (sémainomenon) 
and the thing signifying (sémainon) and the existing thing (tyng- 
chanon), and of these the thing signifying is the sound . . . . ; and the 
thing signified is the actual thing indicated thereby, and which we 
apprehend as existing in dependence on our intellect, whereas the 
barbarians although hearing the sound do not understand it; and the 
thing existing is the external real object. . . .* 


This Sémainomenon or thing signified involves the meaning of what is said, 
since that is one feature of Greek that would not be understood by a barbarian 
hearing it. The sémainomenon is apprehended, not by the senses but ‘‘in 
dependence on our intellect.’’ If this is the case, then it is absolutely crucial 
for education that our language be correct: for if the sémainon or word is 
applied wrongly, it will evoke an inappropriate meaning or sémainomenon, 
one that does not correspond to the tyngchanon or actual object denoted. 
Since the tyngchanon is the object met with in nature, and since the object of 
life is to live ‘‘in accordance with the experience of the actual course of 
nature,’’ it is clear that our intellects cannot function correctly if the raw 
material of thought which they apprehend, the sémainomena, are not them- 
selves in accord with nature, i.e., the tyngchana. 


The whole soul extends its senses, which are functions of it, like 
branches from that ruling part, and the senses are the messengers of 
those things they perceive, while the ruling part itself makes decisions 
based on the things they will have reported, like a king.’ 


Because the senses are not separate from the soul, but a part of it, misuse of 
language can cause their information to be interpreted wrongly by the 
“ruling part’’ or, as we would say, the judgment. 

Since so much of our knowledge comes to us, not directly, but through the 
medium of words, the Stoics laid great emphasis on the role of proper 
language usage in education. We ought, however, to inquire further into the 
way in which the child develops ideas and concepts, since the raison d'etre 
of education is to assist in this process. 

The Stoics realized that our ideas are formed from a variety of sources: 

. . Some presentations are sensory, some not. Sensory are those which 
are received through an organ or organs of sense, and not sensory are those 
received through the intellect, as . . . received by means of discourse.’’!° 
Each of these presentations or data leaves an ‘‘impression’’ (typosis) on the 
mind, on the analogy of a seal or stamp leaving an impression in wax. The 
mind of the infant is a tabula rasa, not yet marked by experience. Chrysip- 
pus describes the process: 


“e 
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. . . when the man comes into being, he has the ruling part of his soul 
like a tablet useful for writing; on this he inscribes each one of the 
concepts. And the first method of recording is by sense-perception. For 
perceiving something, such as whiteness, they have a memory of it 
when it has departed."! 


This accounts for ideas of things we have seen. What about things we have 
never seen? 


By direct contact have come our notions of sensible things; resem- 
blance notions whose origin is something before us, as the notion of 
Socrates which we derive from his bust; while under notions derived 
from analogy come those which we get (1) by way of enlargement, like 
that of Tityus or the Cyclops, or (2) by way of diminution, like that of 
the Pygmy. . . . Of notions obtained by transposition, creatures with 
eyes on the chest would be an instance, while the centaur exemplifies 
those reached by composition, and death those due to contrariety. . . . 
Again, privation originates notions; for instance, that of a man without 
hands. Such are their tenets concerning presentation, sensation, and 
thought. !? 


This passage indicates a view of education which involves at least two 
stages. The first stage, which begins with birth, consists of the experiences 


which furnish the child with a set of concepts, such as big and little, white 
and black, etc. The second stage consists of the child’s combining these 
concepts to form ideas of things he has not experienced, but has heard of 
from others. I suggest that the first stage corresponds to the first three years 
of life, when Chrysippus would have the child under the tutelage of his 
nurses. If so, then the latter period corresponds to the child’s formal 
education, specifically to the area of mousike, in which exposure to literature 
presents new words which the child must conceptualize on the basis of the 
ideas he has formed by experience during his nursery years. 

If this interpretation is correct, it indicates yet another reason why it is 
crucial that the child be exposed only to proper usage. The complex concepts 
formed in education are a response to terms for things the child has not 
experienced directly, and the process of complex concept-formation in- 
volves the combination of existing simple concepts in response to a verbal 
stimulus (the sémainon). If improper language habits have resulted in the 
child’s mislabeling some of the simple concepts, it will also result in his 
forming yet more misleading concepts through their use. Should he then 
encounter the external object or tyngchanon which corresponds to the 
sémainon, he will not recognize it; whereas the child who has been exposed 
to proper language usage will have developed concepts in harmony with 
‘‘experience of the actual course of nature’’ and will thus recognize the 
tyngchanon when he encounters it. 
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For these reasons, then, Chrysippus is led from the Stoic theories of 
meaning and learning to a belief in the importance of early childhood 
education. The Stoics considered the mind to be a tabula rasa at birth, and 
they held that our ideas, however complex or exotic, rise ultimately from 
experience. It is therefore the experiences of our early years that determine 
our reaction to our later education; indeed, it would not be too much to say 
that, in Chrysippus’ view, our early experiences determine our character. 
Like most modern educators, then, the Stoics believed the child’s environ- 
ment was the determining factor in his readiness for education, and they 
offered suggestions for creating an environment favorable to the child’s 
cognitive development. 

For Chrysippus, the meaning of a word could be explained only in terms 
of the relationship of three elements: the words itself, the object denoted, 
and the mental image the word evokes. If the word is used correctly, the 
mental image corresponds to the denoted object; incorrect usage will pro- 
duce a mental image that does not conform to the word’s denotation. For 
example, if a parent at the zoo points out a leopard to his children and tells 
them, “‘That’s a tiger,’’ the word “‘tiger’’ will evoke in them images of a 
spotted rather than a striped animal. Although in early childhood most of the 
definitions we receive are ostensive (something present is pointed out to us), 
school children are exposed to many purely verbal definitions for which they 
must construct a mental image using the concepts they have received earlier. 
Thus a child who has been misinformed because of incorrect usage of terms 
will apply his mistaken knowledge to the creation of yet more mistakes. For 
this reason Chrysippus insists that merely providing an atmosphere con- 
genial to learning is not enough: those around the child must provide proper 
models, not only for behavior but also for language usage. 

There are two corollaries to this view that should be mentioned. First, if 
our ability to conceptualize new terms springs from the mental images 
formed at an early age, it follows that the child whose environment has 
provided a rich variety of experiences will be readier for education than the 
child whose environment has provided fewer experiences. Although we 
have no Stoic sources that make this point explicit, and hence we cannot say 
that Chrysippus did favor something on the order of Head Start, nevertheless 
the desirability of such an enrichment project follows from the Stoic theory 
of education. 

The second corollary is better attested. If right reasoning (and hence right 
living) is based on the three-way correspondence between our mental im- 
ages, the words that evoke them, and the objects they denote, it will be 
necessary for us to take a mental inventory from time to time, to compare our 
ideas with external reality as well as with our words. Learning, in other 
words, must be lifelong; no matter how far we progress, we return in time to 
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the starting point and reconsider the significance of our earlier studies. As 
Quintilian says of mousike: ‘*. . . the leaders of that sect which appears 
sternest and harshest to others (i.e., the Stoa) were of this opinion, that they 
thought it the task of the wise man to devote some attention to these studies.”’ 


In the goal of clarity of thought and speech both the infant and the sage are 
schoolmates. 
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Introduction 


William Torrey Harris was born on September 10, 1835, on a farm near 
the village of North Killingly, Connecticut. Both sides of his family ancestry 
had a long history of prominence in the affairs of New England. He attended 
local schools as a boy as well as several academies in Connecticut and 
Massachusetts. In 1854 he enrolled at Yale College, but he never completed 
the course of study there, leaving in his third year. He found the situation not 
only stifling and constraining, but contrary to how he wanted to spend his 
life. He had undergone what he called ‘‘Die Aufklarung’’—**. . . that 
clearing up which arrives when one breaks away from use and wont, throws 
off adherence to blind authority, and begins to think for himself.'’’ During 
this time he delved into phrenology, spiritualism, and finally transcendental- 
ism. 

Harris left New England in 1857 and went West. He settled in St. Louis 
and took a position as a teacher in the public schools in 1858. His career with 
that school system was to last twenty-three years, until 1880. He rose rapidly 
in the St. Louis schools. In 1859 Harris was made principal of the Clay 
School, in 1866 he became assistant superintendent, and in 1868 he became 
superintendent of the St. Louis public schools. He resigned from the latter 
position in 1880, for health reasons. 

Harris also helped found the St. Louis Philosophical Society in 1866. 
According to Snider, it was this Society and its activities which provided the 
primary impetus and guidance for the philosophical and cultural movement 
known as the ‘*St. Louis Movement.’’? Harris was the central and dominat- 
ing figure in this movement whose members were committed to the effort to 
disseminate and apply German idealist philosophy, and particularly the 
work of Hegel, in the United States as a countermeasure to the materialism 
and empiricism then dominant in philosophy and science. As a direct 
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consequence of his philosophical activities, Harris founded in 1867 the first 
philosophical journal in the United States, the Journal of Speculative 
Philosophy. This journal not only provided a sympathetic forum for the 
ideas of German idealists as expressed by American idealists, but also was 
the medium through which such American philosophers as Howison, 
Peirce, Royce, Dewey, and James made their debut. Harris edited this 
journal until its close of publication in 1893. 

After his retirement from the superintendency of the St. Louis public 
schools, Harris spent ten years engaged in his own writing and in editing 
Johnson's New Universal Cyclopaedia, Appleton’s International Education 
Series, and Webster’s New International Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage. He also moved to Massachusetts and assisted in the establishment of 
the short-lived and rather sterile Concord School of Philosophy. After this 
venture failed and Harris concluded that his effort to broaden and deepen his 
own philosophy so that he could succeed Emerson as the leader of a great 
idealist movement in America was not to be realized, he accepted the 
position of U.S. Commissioner of Education. He served in that position 
from 1889 to 1906, when he voluntarily retired. His work as Commissioner 
significantly increased the scope of operations as well as the influence on 
education of this federal agency. In addition, during these years Harris 
significantly influenced education in the United States through his multi- 
tudinous and topically varied reports, lectures, and articles. Also Harris was 
a member of the NEA’s Committee of Ten and served as chairman of the 
NEA’s Committee of Fifteen during these years. Harris died in 1909, three 
years after leaving the office of Commissioner. 

According to W. S. Sutton, William Torrey Harris made significant 
contributions to education in the United States in at least three areas. He was 
an important and widely read philosopher of education, he wrote extensively 
on educational issues of the day, and he was an educational administrator of 
imagination and wide influence. Let us now examine these three. 


The Philosophical Contribution 


Harris was an eminent and influential philosopher of education who 
analyzed in detail education and the teaching process. Harris was during his 
life amazingly consistent in his basic educational philosophy. Soon after 
arriving in St. Louis, Harris committed himself to Hegelian idealism and 
applied this philosophy consistently over the remainder of his lifetime. He 
was not intransigent in his basic attitudes, however, for as an administrator 
he did adapt his educational principles to the circumstances which prevailed 
in education. 

Before examining the substance of Harris’s educational philosophy, it 
seems appropriate to describe how Harris came to adopt Hegelianism. While 
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at Yale, Harris had been inspired by Amos Bronson Alcott to explore 
philosophical idealism, especially as presented by Emerson and Thoreau. It 
was here that Harris abandoned the then current view that matter is the 
ultimate reality and began his lifelong dedication to philosophical idealism. 
Through reading Theodore Parker, Harris came under the influence of the 
**four great philosophical lights’’ that ‘had ascended into the sky to shine 
for ages,’’ Kant, Fichte, Schilling, and Hegel.? This dedication was re- 
doubled through Harris’s long association with Henry Brockmeyer, the 
many-sided genius whom he met soon after his arrival in St. Louis. It was 
Brockmeyer who introduced Harris to the writings of Hegel, which repre- 
sented, according to Brockmeyer, the culmination of German idealist 
philosophy. Harris, along with most other members of the St. Louis Philo- 
sophical Society, adopted Hegel as the master of German idealism and the 
only possible salvation for the nation. Harris never wavered in this commit- 
ment and belief. 

In his educational philosophy Harris takes his starting point from Hegel: 
Reason is the supreme reality. Reason is spontaneous and self-originating 
and is characterized by transcendental freedom which is above physical law. 
Its highest motive is the moral one. Man is therefore a self-determining 
being intended for infinite moral progress. But, says Harris, 


By nature he (man) is totally depraved; that is, he is a mere animal, and 
governed by animal impulses and desires, without ever rising to the 
ideas of reason. . . . Out of the savage state man ascends by making 
himself new natures, one above the other; he realizes his ideas in 
institutions, and finds in these ideal worlds his real home and his true 
nature.* 


Through the process of self-estrangement man transforms this original 
nature into a spiritual nature, a mind, by the mastery of the language and 
thought and by the knowledge of the culture of the society of which the self is 
a part. Self-estrangement is possible only because man is a self-determining 
being possessing self-activity, self-active will that reveals itself as effort, 
and work as contrasted with activity that is mere caprice. Harris makes it 
quite clear, however, that it is only by means of institutions that man is able 
to realize his great potential for self-estrangement and infinite moral prog- 
ress. 

This process of transcending the original nature of man is education. 
Through it the individual becomes ethical—that is, through it the individual 
ascends toward the true general nature of man, and only by such ascension is 
it possible for the individual to live in society and participate in the blessings 
of civilized life. ‘“To make man ethical means, then, to fit him to live in the 
institutions of civilization—to cooperate with them, and to participate in 
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their fruits.’’> Education is then distinctively a means of sociological evolu- 
tion, for education makes it possible for the individual to live within the 
institutions of civilized society and only through such institutions can man’s 
potential for infinite moral progress be realized. 

Education also liberates humankind by preparing people to live in the 
institutions of civilization and subordinate their spiritual existence to the 
social whole. While as individuals humanity is generally insignificant and 
unable to ascend from savagery, as a social whole humankind constitutes a 
living miracle. Through the social whole each individual avails himself 
vicariously of the lives of others and is thus saved the time, effort, and 
frequent trauma associated with first experience, and gains a worthwhile 
perspective on the world. Apart from these social institutions the individual 
remains a mere animal. Harris adds a significant religious note to this 
analysis when he says, 


Human society is founded on the deep mystery of vicarious atonement 
which is announced in the creeds of Christendom. The social whole 
learns and suffers for the first cost of its experience, dividing up the 
pain among the myriads of human beings who contribute this experi- 
ence. 


Harris identifies four chief institutions which have developed in civilized 
life and provide the pathway for realizing the spiritual or rational nature that 


is implicit within humanity. These are the family, civil society, the State, 
and the Church.’ Harris conceives the school as occupying a distinctive role 
in this arrangement which he describes by saying, 


Wherever civilization develops, there develops the school, as supple- 
mentary to the family, and propaedeutic to the State, the Church, and 
civil society. The more advanced a civilization, the greater the complex- 
ity of its forms and usages—the more extended its fabric of institutions; 
hence, too, the more important the school, as a special institution devoted 
wholly to the work of training the immature individual for taking part in 
those complex forms of life.* 


The school has no monopoly on education, however. Each of the other 
institutions gives a kind of education peculiar to itself, which none of the 
others can properly give. It is an error, then, and a serious one, to demand 
that the school alone take on the educational role of all five institutions 
together. 

With regard to education these institutions form a hierarchy. The church 
ranks highest because it reveals the highest principle to humanity, that of the 
Creator of the world. ‘‘Religion is,’’ says Harris, ‘‘the primary foundation, 
not only of morality, but also of the school and even of the state itself.’’? This 
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is so, explains Harris, because as civilization develops, ‘*. . . one institution 
after another borrows from religion the form of its divine principle, and is 
allowed to organize itself independently when this is accomplished.’’'° 
Such emancipation does not in any sense, however, imply a casting off of 
religion whose divine principles penetrate all institutions of civilization. 
The education of the state comes next in importance. Its distinctive 
contribution is the building up of self-respect and strong individuality ‘*. . . 
under a free government where each citizen is permitted to assist in making 
the laws.’’'' Next the education of civil society prepares the individual for 
his business vocation, which will humanize or dehumanize him, according 
as it selects him for a ‘*. . . rational employment or a brutish one.’’!* The 
education of the family comes next and furnishes the individual with 


. . . his bundle of habits, his forms of behavior toward his superiors and 
equals; his habits of personal cleanliness, of proper dress, of proper 
eating and drinking, and, in short, of the general conduct of life. It 
gives the knowledge of his native tongue, ideas of right and wrong. All 
other institutions presuppose in the child that he has learned these great 
fundamental lessons from family nurture. If he has been so unfortunate 
as to have missed the priceless blessing of family nurture, the other 
institutions can make very little of him.'* 


Because in the view of Harris the nature of spiritual life is a perpetual 
education unfolding eternally and ‘*. . . man’s ideal is the divine-human 
Exemplar—all-knowing, all-powerful to do, and all-benevolent,’’ the 
school is most certainly not the most important institution in education. '* In 
fact it can easily be viewed as the least important, for people neither begin 
nor complete their education at school. “‘The most the school can do 
therefore is teach the individual how to carry on his education by the aid of 
the printed page and the proper use of his social opportunities.’’!> 

If humankind is to realize its potential to avail itself, through in- 
tercommunication, of the experience of all and thereby move progressively 
toward the ideal of human life in which ‘‘each lives for the benefit of all, and 
all for each so infinite growth in knowledge and holiness becomes 
possible,’’'® education must, whatever its setting, make the individual 
obedient to the requirements of the social institutions under which he lives 
and must develop ‘*. . . some degree of independence and self-activity in 
him.’’'” The basis of all true education must then be moral. That is, we must 
educate for character. This is done, says Harris, by two disciplines: **. . . by 
that of the will in correct habit, and by that of the intellect in a correct view of 
the world.’’'* In man, then, 


. . . the highest aim is to unite insight with moral will. Self-activity 
becomes intellect, self-activity becomes will. At first self-activity is 
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mere spontaneity without reflection. The highest character is infinitely 
reflected self-activity.'? 


Harris advises then that we 


Educate toward a knowledge of truth, a love of the beautiful, a habit of 
doing good, because only through these forms can the self-activity 
continue to develop progressively in this universe. These forms—the 
true, the beautiful, and the good—will bring the individual into union 
with his fellowmen through all eternity, and make him a participator in 
the divine-human work of civilization and culture and the perfection of 
man in the image of God.”° 


As Harris read the times in which he lived, the school seemed destined to 
play a critical role in this process of education. The school must not be 
deflected from its educational task, however. The emphasis must be placed 
on the pupil working to learn the culture and traditions of human society. 
Since these are stored up in a people’s customs and institutions, knowledge 
of them must come from a study of history, language, literature, and the arts. 
Vocational education, while necessary for life, is no substitute for the true 
education of culture. 

Harris also emphasized that the school must recognize that there are three 
definite stages in the life of an individual. These are childhood, which ends 
at the age of six; youth; and maturity. The child, even if attending a public 
school kindergarten, is not ready to get down to the business of learning the 
conventionalities of human intercommunication and the cultural heritage. 
The youth of age six is ready, however, and must be treated as such. 

Harris viewed the teachers as the moral and spiritual guardians of the race 
and asserted that as such they must be thoroughly in accord with it and know 
its culture. This means that the teacher must read widely in the various fields 
of literature, science, and the arts and become well acquainted with the 
history of thought, especially that of educational reformers. No important 
thinker must be omitted, even those with whom Harris or the particular 
teacher disagrees. Only in this way can the teacher be a positive moral force. 
These are the goals of teacher education, as conceived by Harris. 

In his discussion of religion, Harris describes Christianity as the absolute 
or fully perfected religion. As indicated above, in Harris’s view pure ‘‘sub- 
ject’’ or self-determination—the self-active causa sui, which is its own 
object—is perfect being. This absolute subject—that which knows itself as 
object and recognizes only itself in its object—constitutes God, however. 
Man’s development, then, as consciousness, will be an ascent toward the 
divine, and in knowing himself man will, to some degree, know the divine. 
God, then, is a revealed God, for revelation must follow consciousness. 
Christianity offers more than some aesthetic feeling of the divine presence or 
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intimations of the great ultimate fact of the world. Through it the divine is 
realized in the mind, the consciousness, of the person. 

In dealing with the question of the separation of religion from the school. 
Harris indicates that it is essential that the school be secular. He rests this 
conclusion on the assertion that the State and religion must be separate in 
order to secure the highest perfection of each. This doctrine is not, however, 
**. . . based on the denial of the supreme importance of religion but on the 
principle that the modern state exists for the realization of one of the 
principles unfolded by religion.’’' This moral duty can be performed only if 
the two are separate. Harris extends this principle of separation to the 
schools. 

Harris emphasizes, however, that, whatever separation exists, morality is 
indispensable to the system of education. In the schools pupils must be 
trained to habits of ready obedience to the command of duty, irrespective of 
appeals to self-interest or religious obligation, and this requires the forma- 
tion of character whose basis is ‘*. . . self-control, self-denial, or preference 
of what is right for mere inclination.’’** The most effective moral training is 
then that which forms habits of doing and acting in such a way as to aid others 
in doing reasonable deeds, and this sort of training requires discipline in the 
schools. By discipline Harris means not mere order, for order can be secured 
by the terror of the law, but rather an effort to have students identify 
themselves with the right and the true. That is, discipline must focus on 
character if it is to have any permanence. In this regard Harris describes six 
duties which should be inculcated in pupils: ‘*. . . (1) punctuality, 
(2) regularity, (3) silence, (4) truth, (5) industry, (6) respect for the rights of 
others.” 


Contributions to the Literature of the Field 


A second great contribution of Harris to education, according to Sutton, 

. . consists of books and articles which he wrote, and addresses which he 
delivered. His activities in these directions were extraordinary with respect 
to quantity, to quality, and to the range of subjects treated.’’”* This is indeed 
the case. Upon his death in 1909, Harris’s bibliography contained some 479 
titles in which he examined and debated most of the educational questions 
which occupied the attention of educators and the public during his lifetime. 
In his writing Harris followed admirably his own advice given while he was 
U.S. Commissioner of Education—to write one’s views as best one was able 
and then take the reactions in stride as they come. The bibliography of his 
efforts include the following titles: 


se 


The Defect in the Graded School System; Coeducation of the Sexes; 
Industrial Education; Libraries; The High School; Promotion and 
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Classification of Students; School Hygiene; Culture and Discipline 
versus Information and Dexterity; The Kindergarten—Its Philosophy; 
Educational Psychology; The Church, the State, and the School; Com- 
pulsory Education In Relation to Crime and Social Morals; Vocation 
versus Culture, or the Two Aspects of Education; and The Future of the 
Normal School.”° 


Harris also authored The Psychologic Foundations of Education and trans- 
lated Hegel’s Logic, a Book on the Genesis of the Categories of the Mind. In 
addition, the thirteen annual reports which Harris prepared while superinten- 
dent of the St. Louis public schools were quoted and revered nationally and 
even internationally as models of their kind. 


Contributions to Educational Administration 


A third contribution Harris made to education was his service in the realm 
of educational administration and supervision. Here he is most noted for his 
work as superintendent of the St. Louis public schools and as U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education. Let us examine first his superintendency of the 
public schools of St. Louis. 

In 1892 Harris wrote an article in which he described the ideal school 
superintendent. He concludes this article with the following thought: 


The efficient superintendent therefore, sets into working order three 
educative influences to support the one great work of education in the 
school system: namely educative influence in wise measures and cor- 
rect insight, for members of the school board; second, an educative 
influence, resulting in insight into methods and growth in personal 
self-control, and besides these a culture in literature and art and sci- 
ence, for the teachers; thirdly, for the community, an enlightened 
public opinion which knows what the schools are actually doing, and 
can intelligently explain merits and defects, and tell what changes are 
desirable for onward progress.7° 


When Harris became superintendent of schools in St. Louis, his efforts 
followed exactly this plan. He immediately became the link between the 
Board of Education, the entire school staff, and the public and set up a 
program of regular and frequent visitations by himself to the schools of St. 
Louis. He gave responsibility for the operation of each school to the 
principal of that school, but reserved for himself the right to evaluate the 
results of the schools’ work. Harris’s annual reports to the Board were, and 
remain today, unique in their approach. They were not mere renderings of 
school activities and costs, but were efforts by Harris to motivate the public 
to take pride in their schools. In them he portrayed the taxpayers of St. Louis 
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as partners in the establishment of the finest public school system attainable 
and sought to persuade them that through these efforts they were making a 
significant contribution not only to American democracy but to the advance- 
ment of all of humanity. In addition, in his effort to organize and systematize 
the schools in order to better support the work of teachers and other 
educators by meeting present and planning for future needs, Harris collected 
and maintained detailed statistics on every facet of school operation. 

In his relations with teachers Harris showed both great respect for the 
profession of teaching and great concern for the problems faced by the 
teachers in St. Louis. He actively sought and eventually obtained substantial 
pay raises for teachers. In this effort he held throughout to the doctrine that 
the pay rate for teachers should not vary by sex but that all teachers should 
receive equal pay for equal work. Recognizing the taxing and demanding 
nature of teaching, Harris delivered regular talks at the meetings of the St. 
Louis Teacher’s Association in an effort to provide encouragement and 
support for poor teachers and those who had lost enthusiasm. He also 
established the six-hour work day and the five-day work week for teachers 
and saw to it that between one-fifth and one-sixth of the year was set aside for 
vacation. 

The major focus of Harris’s concern was, as he hoped it was for St. Louis 
teachers, the pupils who attended the St. Louis public schools. For the poor 
student, he recommended a minimum of discouragement and for the brilliant 
student a maximum of encouragement. This could be achieved, he believed, 
through frequent promotions, four times a year at least. It was his contention 
that each pupil should be allowed to “**. . . fix his status by his own 
efforts.’’*’ He also promoted the idea of making St. Louis schools coeduca- 
tional. This would not only aid in the classification of pupils, but would also 
help both boys and girls mature more quickly and correctly and would 
improve school discipline. 

Each subject which the pupils studied Harris visualized as a window of the 
mind opening toward the cardinal points of intelligence. The foundation 
subjects which each pupil was to complete were reading and writing, 
arithmetic, geography, grammar, and history, each providing a mastery of 
one aspect of civilized society. In addition, he made it quite clear that these 
subjects must be vitalized, given life, by a focus on motives of men, their 
actions, and their life as a whole. In an effort to help pupils improve in 
articulation and uniform pronunciation, Harris, an ardent spelling reformer, 
introduced Dr. Edwin Leigh’s phonetic system into the schools of St. Louis. 

In other areas, Harris gave full support to the construction of schools for 
blacks and the training and hiring of black teachers. He also shortened the 
school year and school day for pupils, recognizing that modern urban 
residents live a faster and more intense life. Moreover, he also promoted the 
development of hygiene and physical-activity instruction in the schools. 
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With respect to discipline and punishment, Harris asserted that there must 
be strict discipline in the schools but that the use of harsh measures or 
corporal punishment must not be a part of such discipline. The school exists, 
he said, to develop self-control in the pupil. The American school should 
build up American character and, as he reiterated repeatedly, control by 
others instead of self is unworthy of Americans. In matters of discipline he 
approved most fully of moral persuasion by the teacher. In extreme cases, 
suspension served as the most severe form of punishment. 

During his administration Harris established the first public kindergarten 
in the United States, established permanently the place of the high school in 
the public schools, and vigorously promoted the creation and operation of 
normal and evening schools. His organization and articulation of these 
various parts of the public school system also helped show American 
educators the continuity and interrelationships of all levels of education. As 
superintendent Harris also employed a bilingual program very much like 
those in existence today in an effort to Americanize German-American 
pupils without alienating them from their German heritage or their families. 
Harris also introduced music and drawing as subjects into the public schools 
and enthusiastically supported the intermediate school (junior high school) 
as a means to prepare less able students for high school. Among his more 
significant and far-reaching activities as superintendent, none is more im- 
portant than his efforts to establish a library for the public school system. In 
this effort he was successful, although the project required several years 
before it could be said that a real library existed. 

One of Harris’s favorite phrases was ‘‘education relates to the function of 
social development.’’* By this he meant that the school, as he understood it, 
should be a preparation for life, not a preparation for a job. It was to prepare 
the individual for participation in the life of the social whole. By providing a 
foundation upon which the individual could build while remaining the 
master of his own fate and yet recognizing social obligations by force of 
habit, the public schools acted as the greatest safeguard of the morality of the 
community. It is education alone then which can, says Harris, safeguard 
democracy, freedom, and individuality, the essence of Americanism. 
Through education mere individuals are elevated to the dignity of self- 
directive persons, able to govern themselves. Harris therefore resisted all 
efforts to de-liberalize the public schools by making them places of instruc- 
tion for technical subjects, science, religion, politics, etc. Such could, he 
felt, only lead the individual into an intellectual, moral, political, and 
economic blind alley and thereby narrow his initiative, will, and understand- 
ing. And the earlier this specialization begins, asserted Harris, the more 
complete would be the political domination over the ‘‘well-trained’’ pupil. 

After his retirement from the superintendency of the St. Louis public 
schools, Harris served from 1889 to 1906 in the office of United States 
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Commissioner of Education. In this position he strove for many of the same 
objectives he had sought while superintendent in St. Louis. In addition, he 
labored to place education upon a psychological basis, to bring about a 
rational correlation of educational studies, and to relate the school to the 
broader institutional complex. During his tenure as Commissioner, the 
bureau expanded in size from a mere statistics-gathering agency to a signifi- 
cant institution of consultation and service in the practical affairs of school 
policy and management. Educators and government officials alike sought 
the advice and assistance of Commissioner Harris on most of the major 
educational issues of the day. Unfortunately the influence of the office did 
not survive the end of Harris’s term as Commissioner. 


Conclusion and Critique 


This brief analysis does not do full justice to the life and work of William 
Torrey Harris as either a man or an educator. During his lifetime Harris was a 
significant influence on public school education in the United States. He was 
called the ‘‘Conservator,’’ and in the sense that he fought to preserve what 
he considered to be the hard-won heritage of humanity, this label is pre- 
eminently accurate. At the same time, however, he also strove to expand and 
reorganize public education in the United States to meet the demands of the 
new urban-industrial setting in which it had to operate. While many of the 
educational innovations and policies in curriculum, instruction, discipline, 
and administration which Harris either established or helped establish are 
still with us today, his ideas and writings on educational philosophy have 
been almost completely forgotten. Indeed, in public school education gener- 
ally William Torrey Harris has become an invisible man. 

The influence of Harris’s work and ideals on American education is very 
real and very significant, however—so real and so significant that we cannot 
ignore the errors of his philosophy and the effect these errors had on his work 
in education if we are to fully understand the present state of the educational 
structure he helped create. The fact that Harris’s idealism neither actually 
does nor ever could guide either his life or his work, as it had already failed in 
this for Hegel, clearly demonstrates the gross misunderstanding of reality 
and superficiality of this perspective. Any attempt to model education on 
this perspective must inevitably distort and limit that enterprise and even- 
tually threaten its destruction. 

The philosophy at the root of Harris’s work as an educator, Hegel’s 
philosophy, represents, then, a false and distorted perspective on human 
existence and understanding. It is an illusion, a fantasy, which has subverted 
our lives for too long. When Hegel asserts that the Real is rational and the 
rational is Real he has negated our earthly, temporal, concrete existence as 
human beings and substituted in its place the fantasy of human existence as 
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pure thought. Humans and human existence are reduced to abstractions, 
components in a logically ordered, totally rational universe. Our concrete, 
daily existence can be accepted only if it can fit within this logically ordered 
system. 

Hegel’s declaratiion that Reality is the ‘‘System,’’ the totally indifferent, 
impersonal, and infinite world of the Absolute Spirit, of Reason, indicts 
him, however, as, in the words of Kierkegaard, a ‘‘comic figure,’’ for he 
believed that by it he had actually explained human existence.”? In reality, 
however, Hegel had left no place in his system for “‘real’’ human existence, 
not even his own. Hegel, says Kierkegaard, 


. . erects an immense bulding, a system, a system which embraces the 
whole of existence and world history, etc.—and if we contemplate his 
personal life, we discover to our astonishment this terrible and 
ludicrous fact, that he himself personally does not live in this immense 
high-vaulted palace, but in a barn alongside of it, or in a dog kennel, or 
at the most in the porter’s lodge.*° 


In the end then, Hegel’s description of humans and human existence is 
both insulting and superficial. Despite his machinations to the contrary, 
Hegel, like the materialists and positivists, looks upon humans as objects. 
By his substitution of the epistemological subject, the logically operating 
mind, for the concrete person in the radical finitude of his existence, Hegel 


establishes his as an ‘‘objective idealism.’’ That is, he is concerned only 
with substances or objects, spiritual or non-material though they might be, 
and objects always possess a fixed nature or essence. 

As an Hegelian, Harris’s philosophy of education is then filled with 
misunderstandings and distortions. Whether aware of it or not, he embraces 
the fallacious duality of subject/object and wholly endorses Descartes’ 
critical method of doubt. The world he finds so appealing in Hegel is the 
atomistic and fragmented totality of all facts in which only external relations 
are posited to exist. It is a mechanical and thus closed world which is at 
bottom intrinsically irrational and absurd. Practically speaking, acceptance 
of this deterministic world precludes belief in human freedom and thereby 
denies the human striving for improved knowledge and life which such 
freedom makes possible. If actually adhered to, such a perspective would 
make significant comprehension of meaning impossible, reduce both nature 
and humans to mere abstractions, completely negate purpose and desire as 
factors in human life, shortcircuit any genuine effort to understand and 
respect life, and make it impossible to uphold any call for the preservation of 
life. In the end it asserts the subjugation of both nature and humans to the 
supposedly contextless and ultimate authority of Reason. And yet the 
advance of such subjugation makes our lives ever more unreasonable and 
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nihilistic. Such views not only threaten the ongoing existence of free human 
society, but actually promote totalitarianism. Although, as already in- 
dicated, no such scheme could ever explain existence or human in- 
volvements and concerns, it seems vital nonetheless that Harris’s uses of this 
perspective in his actual work as an educator be revealed and examined. We 
suggest this as a significant topic for continued research. 
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The Teacher As Philosopher Douglas J. Simpson and Michael 
J. B. Jackson 
Toronto: Methuen, 1984 


Teacher Qua Philosopher: An Reviewed by: 
Essay Review of The Teacher Spencer J. Maxcy 
As Philosopher College of Education 
Louisiana State University 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 70803 
I. The Project 


In many ways this is an exceptional book. The text demonstrates to the 
teacher and teacher-to-be how philosophy can be brought to bear on their 
professional and ordinary lives. In the first chapter it is argued that for 
teachers to function effectively, it is vital that they be philosophically 
attuned to the questions that face them—that teachers need to be philosophic 
to do the best job of educating. The authors attempt to show how being a 
philosopher (not in the professional sense of teaching philosophy, but rather 
adopting the habits of philosophic thinking) is a natural thing for teachers as 
they deal with people and seek to bring them to know and improve. It is 
argued that the teacher will encounter difficulties in teaching that require 
philosophic expertise and therefore the tools of philosophy must of necessity 
be learned in teacher preparation programs. Three distinct models of philo- 
sophic method (i.e., the teacher as analytic philosopher) are offered. Per- 
haps the most potent suggestion the authors make is for the teacher, in the 
process of developing philosophic skill, to become a ‘“‘life-long philoso- 
pher’’ as well. This greater project is reiterated throughout the book and 
capsuled in the conclusion. This first chapter is a finely worked-out justifica- 
tion for this move from teacher to teacher qua philosopher. 

Chapter 2 discusses the teacher as ‘‘ Analytic Philosopher.’’ We learn that 
analytic philosophers are interested in the clarification of conceptual ques- 
tions and the development of a comprehensive theory of education. It is 
shown that just any belief is not adequate: in teaching, some things are a 
matter of opinion, and others are not. The authors argue that there is a 
distinction: between a concept and having a conception, between subjective 
and objective meanings, and between linguistic communities and pro- 
fessional ones. Teachers as analytic philosophers need to understand how 
conceptual meaning may be related to these three philosophic approaches 
toward educational problems. The writers tell us that there must be public, 
shared concepts, that meanings are located in linguistic communities, and 
that there can be some basis for comparing the merits of possible and actual 
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usages. They go on to discuss the concepts of education, indoctrination, and 
several other allied notions, using the analytic strategies they have outlined. 

Chapter 3 sets forth what Simpson and Jackson take to be the role of the 
teacher as a ‘‘Normative Philosopher.’’ The acts of teaching are laced with 
normative (value) matters. The authors tell the reader how to get at the 
reasons that lie beneath: value choices, why people act in the ways they do, 
and what rationales are offered for moral dispositions. This ‘* good reasons’”’ 
approach is in the tradition of R. M. Hare, R. S. Peters, and other analytic 
philosophers of the British school. Interestingly, the authors carry their 
arguments beyond a simple call for rationally informed moral/ethical de- 
cision-making on the part of the teacher. They point out that value arguments 
are ultimately disagreements about philosophies of life. Hence, teachers 
ought to gain skill in normative philosophizing so that they may better help 
their students sort through moral/ethical puzzles. They must also aid the 
youngsters to develop a philosophy of life. 

One criticism that may be laid at the door of such a view of moral 
philosophy is that good reasons are not enough in moral education. To this 
end, Simpson and Jackson demonstrate how valuing plays a role in other 
enterprises such as aesthetics, as well as knowledge-related activities such as 
science. Thus, the reader is given a broader view of normative valuing than 
most textbooks in this genre offer. Here, I think the naturalistic theorists 
(pragmatists in particular) have much to offer us that Simpson and Jackson 
might have included, but the authors’ treatment of normative matters is quite 
well done nonetheless. 

In Chapter 4 of The Teacher As Philosopher, we are shown how the 
educator may become a ‘‘Synoptic Philosopher’’ or one who has a well- 
thought-out systematic philosophy. The components of such a synoptic view 
are synthesis, integration, deduction, construction, interpretation, and 
speculation. When the teacher engages in the activities of synthesis, he pulls 
together beliefs about what is real, what is known, etc., with a notion of what 
constitutes a good society, etc., and works out a general integrated view- 
point or global stance. Integration of what one believes entails taking 
philosophical beliefs as sounding boards for practical questions one 
encounters in teaching and modifying the philosophical view in light of 
them. Deduction involves a logical move from one’s philosophy to policy or 
practice. Construction involved building a philosophy of education based 
upon one’s philosophical principles and beliefs. Interpretation consists of 
looking at details of educational ideas as they have been examined and 
synthesized. Speculation consists of engaging in the act of tentative explana- 
tion or hypothesizing when nonsufficient data exists regarding a set of 
educational actions. The teacher as philosopher may engage in a micro- 
cosmic or macrocosmic synoptic philosophizing (narrowing analytic to 
analytic, normative, general philosophical, and empirical). We are given a 
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set of questions that synoptic philosophers/teachers may ask that functions 
as a kind of critical grid for analyzing a synoptic philosophic position 
(queries about definition, concept, force of argument, logic, simplicity, 
etc.). Thus, in this chapter we are told how one may build a synoptic 
philosophy of education and life, and how to criticize synoptic efforts of 
others. 

The final chapter discusses how the teacher may become a ‘‘Life-long 
Philosopher.’’ A series of common, everyday educational experiences are 
discussed and the reader is shown how educational questions may arise with 
respect to them. It is demonstrated how the philosophic skills may be used 
not only in the classroom, but in other areas of educational practice as well. 
The reader is encouraged to develop philosophic approaches to teaching, 
administering, counseling, etc.—but beyond this to become philosophic 
about life. Philosophy of education cannot be separated from the philosophy 
of living, Simpson and Jackson argue. 

Overall, the arguments in the chapters of this textbook dovetail in delicate 
ways, so that there is a smooth flow from discussion on one level (e.g. of 
philosophic practice) with another level (e.g. life-long value processes). 
When the authors are treating some matter of doing philosophical analysis, 
we are not far from displayed reasons for adopting larger normative stances. 
In a way, the book is like a Chinese puzzle, for we are able to work through 
one level of argument while seeing the relevance of our project to the other 
levels the authors are stressing. The pieces of the puzzle are transparent and 
yet strongly webbed arguments. The reader is seized by the compelling 
prose style and cajoled into working his/her way out through the next level of 
presentation. Whether these levels are logically related in the ways in which 
the authors say they are is open to question, but for the novice reader they are 
likely to be totally convincing. 

Each chapter is followed by a set of discussion questions, chapter high- 
lights, and a listing of additional supportive readings. The diagrams and 
charts are quite relevant to, and help illuminate the points made in the text. 
We are guided through the entire range of philosophic models with explana- 
tions drawn heavily from analytic philosophy. While the authors assert that 
the text is not meant as anything more than an introduction to the philosophy 
of education, as an introduction it is far from simplistic or commonplace. 
When we look at texts that have dominated the field of philosophy of 
education, The Teacher As Philosopher breaks new ground. As such it is 
part of a revolution that has been going on in philosophy and philosophy of 
education since World War Il—a revolution that has moved philosophy of 
education from a spin-off of philosophy to an academic field with its own 
respectablity, to, finally, a foundation for a wide variety of educative 
enterprises. 
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While The Teacher As Philosopher stresses the adoption of lifelong 
philosophic attitudes and skill deployment, it is not overly mechanical in 
doing so. The stress is placed on concrete examples of what doing analytic, 
normative, and synoptic philosophy must mean, but the techniques are not 
emphasized to the exclusion of the more narrative aspects of educational 
philosophy. While it could have been easy for the authors to catch up stock 
arguments from the literature of philosophy of education, they chose to 
reason through the examples and problems in fresh and new ways. Thus, we 
are free from what other texts have fallen heir to; i.e., overly heavy reliance 
upon authorities, long footnotes of explanation, or excessive reference to 
research studies. The reader has the distinct feeling that the authors are 
thinking alongside, working with fresh insight and novel viewpoints. Pro- 
fessors Simpson and Jackson are dynamic thinkers, with special pedagogical 
skills, and these characteristics infuse their textbook with a persona of 
lightly muscled grace. We are neither being lectured to nor talked down to: 
the book treats the reader as co-inquirer into the twists and turns of philo- 
sophic thought. Hence, while the text aims at teaching the reader to think 
philosophically, it winds up being a wonderful excursion into philosophic 
territory. The reader is caught up in the quest, as the author-guides lead 
along. 

But the critical question becomes: Will the teacher-to-be who reads this 
book learn to do philosophy in the manner intended? Such a question moves 
us beyond the mere specification of accurate and critical philosophic argu- 
ment, for we might allow for some incompleteness of example or explication 
on the authors’ part were the pedagogical purpose to be served. Will readers 
learn what is needed of philosophy by using this textbook? A part of the 
answer must emerge from a clear study of what the authors in fact do as they 
do philosophy in the text. Here we must set out one criticism. The actual 
philosophizing (aside from the introduction to each of the types of teacher- 
as-philosopher), is quite sophisticated. One may even say that following the 
arguments Simpson and Jackson make requires a bit of intellectual disci- 
pline, if not some prior exposure to philosophy. The vocabulary is certainly 
beyond some readers (although the chapter highlights at the end of each 
chapter seem to take care of this lack). The novice can find a ready reference 
to new terms. 

The Simpson and Jackson text is designed for use in any national setting 
that has some semblance to Western institutions. This international flavor 
(clearly enhanced by Simpson’s knowledge of teaching and administrative 
practices in the USA and Jackson’s unaerstanding of British and Canadian 
educational traditions), makes their expertise apropos to a host of develop- 
ing nations (and here I am thinking of African countries in particular). 

The main objective of the book is to take the reader through the three 
philosophic approaches (analytic, normative, and synoptic) and to encour- 
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age him to see the value of each. While ostensibly it would seem that the 
reader is to choose from these three approaches, in reality the synoptic seems 
to call for at least a fair acquaintance with the other two approaches, and tobe 
superior in some sense to them, especially as one becomes a life-long 
philosopher. The virtue of the text is to get students in beginning philosophy 
of education to appreciate the personal worth of being philosophic in some 
rigorous way. Working through the prior questions, the reader is inducted 
into doing philosophy, if only reluctantly, simply to find the points the 
authors are trying to make. In some ways, then, the book is artificial (in the 
same way that the Republic is artificial), for the reader comes eventually to 
see that the authors have a pet point of view that is withheld while being 
established by the dialogue and argument of the text. 

I was particularly impressed with the chapter on values. The authors do an 
excellent job of demonstrating the difficulties surrounding an ethical stand 
and the necessity for having ethics play a role in instruction and administra- 
tion. I do not believe I have seen a better rationale anywhere, and this section 
that deals with the justification of values and ethics is well reasoned and 
articulate. 

It seems interesting, at least to this reviewer, that the techniques of 
linguistic analysis are used to justify or explicate the moves of normative and 
synoptic philosophizing. This is to say that the underlying philosophic view 
is that of analysis, which is used to credential the alternative approaches to 
doing philosophy of education. The average reader may be unaware of this 
fundamental bias, but an inspection of the bibliography reveals a perhaps 
overly heavy dependence on analytic sources. 

The text includes a number of helps for the reader. The chapter highlights 
at the end of each chapter is one such aid. The bibliography is another 
device. However, the level of difficulty of the book seems to earmark it for 
the better students in philosophy of education. The book must be stuck with, 
and, if the reader is willing to push on, the rewarding insights are certainly 
there. One suggestion would be the inclusion of more topical headings, 
numbered points, or other devices to give some break in the prose structure 
of the book. The text is designed to be read clear through, so that it may 
prove difficult to use as a reference. One almost forgets this is a textbook and 
begins viewing it as a scholarly publication on that particular facet of 
philosophy under consideration. There is no doubt that the authors are more 
than ordinarily knowledgeable, and their book is scholarly, evenly bal- 
anced, and readable throughout. 


Il. The Tradition 


Historically, there seem to be three sources that have informed Simpson 
and Jackson’s Teacher As Philosopher. First, the authors are clearly in- 
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debted to the pragmatic-progressive writings of John Dewey, his followers, 
and critics. Following John Dewey’s Democracy and Education (1916), the 
field of philosophy of education in the United States was characterized by 
several distinct approaches: Some followers, such as George Counts, the 
early Harold Rugg, and Theodore Brameld envisioned philosophy of educa- 
tion as a reformers’ discipline, radically disposed to evolving new patterns 
of social organization. Their textbooks reflected this penchant for structural 
meliorism. Other philosophers of education stressed the need for critical 
analysis rather than action. Disavowing the notion that philosophers ought to 
provide ‘‘blueprints’’ for the future, these philosophers (Kilpatrick and 
Boyd Bode, for example) stuck to programs dedicated to the transformation 
of human mind. Their texts reflect this more conservative task for philoso- 
phy of education. 

After World War II a new approach to philosophy of education emerged, 
one that stressed the development of personal philosophic aptitude on the 
part of the teacher-to-be. The Simpson and Jackson text grows out of this 
tradition (begun by people such as Harry S. Broudy, Building a Philosophy 
of Education (1954); Philip Phenix, Philosophy of Education (1958); and 
Philip G. Smith, Philosophy of Education (1964)). In their texts, the authors 
made the specific assumption that readers were capable of learning to ‘‘do 
philosophy,’’ and that the mere memorization of the schools of philosophy 
(Realism, Idealism, etc.) or the schools of educational philosophy (Per- 
ennialism, Essentialism, etc.) was artificial and incomplete. By focusing on 
educational philosophy as an activity rather than a subject matter (historical 
in nature), these writers broke with a long tradition of earlier texts, perhaps 
best culminated in Donal Butler’s Four Philosophies and their Practice in 
Education and Religion (1957). 

While on the one hand The Teacher As Philosopher grows out of the 
pragmatic and empirical tradition of American educational philosophers like 
Dewey, Broudy, Smith, and others, it also draws upon the philosophic 
method and research of the British analytic tradition represented by R. S. 
Peters, L. A. Reid, et al. What we have is a fused work which avoids the 
remoteness of philosophy written for other philosophers and the overly 
practical (revolutionary social reformist) digressions of the American 
pragmatic camp. 

Simpson and Jackson are to be seen as influenced strongly by the British 
ordinary language or linguistic analysis tradition. The faith that philosophy 
of education could create more critically astute teachers capable of exercis- 
ing influence on the directions in social life either overtly or instrumentally 
was fundamentally different from, and did not receive parallel support in, 
the British universities, where the more analytic approach was gaining 
ground in the early 1940s. In 1942, Professor C. D. Hardie published a little 
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book entitled Truth and Fallacy in Educational Theory that set off the 
analytic revolution in British (and later American) philosophy of education. 
Hardie attempted to show the relevance of philosophical analysis to the 
educational enterprise, but he was not at all interested in radical social 
reform or progressive educational ideology. In 1956, John Wilson’s book 
Language and the Pursuit of Truth was published. In this text, Wilson 
attempted to demonstrate how ordinary language analysis might be applied 
to rather normal arguments. Actually, the book was an offshoot of Wilson’s 
efforts to teach British secondary school youth how to write better essays. 
However, the book was picked up by Americans, especially teachers of 
teachers and administrators, as an excellent model for teaching teachers to 
do linguistic analysis on puzzling concepts in educational discourse. 
However, Wilson’s hands-on approach to philosophy was not widely 
adopted by British authors and we continued to see an academic distance set 
between professional philosophers and teachers in the elementary and 
secondary schools. D. J. O’Connor published An Introduction to the 
Philosophy of Education (1957) with the purpose of showing how philoso- 
phy related to educational theory and to make the methods and findings of 
analytic philosophy **. . . of service to educational theorists and students of 
education, just as they can be of service to scientists, literary critics, 
historians and theologians.”’ (p. 2) Louis Arnaud Reid’s Philosophy of 
Education: An Introduction (1962) proved to be an immensely popular text 
in analytic philosophy of education and continued the tradition that Hardie 
and O’Connor had begun. However, it may be said that the most influential 
British writer was Richard S. Peters. His Ethics and Education (1966) firmly 
established the fruitfulness of the analytic philosophic approaches for educa- 
tional discourse. In the face of the softer versions of pragmatism enjoyed by 
so many American philosophy of education texts, the hard and sharp tone of 
Peters was almost magical. Peters became the lion of British philosophy of 
education and has continued to dominate the field until his recent illness. 
What Peters was able to show was that educational philosophical analysis 
did not need to exist purely as a derived discipline of straight philosophy. It 
was possible to do new and creative things with the tools of analysis. Rather 
than continue to borrow from Gilbert Ryle, John Austin, and other 
philosophers of mind and language, philosophers of education could begin 
doing work on their own. The assumption underwriting these early British 
texts was that philosophic analysis was of use to the typical classroom 
teacher, but no claim was made that the teacher could be transformed into a 
philosopher. Nor was it assumed that this was a desirable outcome. Beneath 
the surface there was the belief that philosophy was best done by the 
professionals: teachers were to listen. 

In America, Israel Scheffler’s book The Language of Education (1960), 
among others, established the analytic method in American philosophy of 
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education circles. Scheffler and Jonas Soltis of Columbia Teachers College 
were premier proponents of the Briths ordinary language school of philoso- 
phy. In 1965, Reginald D. Archambault’s edited text, Philosophical Analy- 
sis and Education, gave a larger view of the analysts at work. B. Paul 
Komisar and C. J. B. Macmillan edited an outstanding textbook, Psycholog- 
ical Concepts in Education (1968), which focused on the analysis of key 
concepts in education, which drew together British and American authors 
(something that has become increasingly more difficult to do in recent 
years), and demonstrated the viability of the method for educational psy- 
chology. 

In part this shift from academic philosophy to educational philosophy 
must be seen as related to the burgeoning programs of philosophy of 
education that sprang up in colleges of teacher education across the country 
in the 1960s. The notion grew up that teachers required a special pro- 
fessional program of studies, focused on philosophy as a set of attitudes in 
the classrooms and administrative offices of the schools across the country. 
It is not surprising that this move to place philosophy of education on an 
independent basis in departments and colleges of education should be 
reflected in Britain, Canada, and Australia. R. S. Peters, Paul Hirst, Robert 
Dearden, and other colleagues at the University of London were developing 
a parallel effort to make philosophy of education a respected part of teacher 
education. Thus, a great need arose for textbooks that introduced teachers- 
to-be to the methods and questions philosophers of education were using. 

A third influential piece of the historic puzzle that accounts for how it is 
that Simpson and Jackson have come to write the particular type of book that 
they have emerges from a single article done in 1956 for the Harvard 
Educational Review, entitled *“Toward a Philosophy of the Philosophy of 
Education.’’ In this piece, William Frankena specified three types of philo- 
sophic activity: analytical, speculative, and normative philosophizing. By 
looking at the differences in these processes of thought, he rendered a 
valuable service to the development of philosophy as a personal system of 
thought relative to education practice, for the novice could now see that 
philosophizing had certain ends-in-view that very well might differ. Clear- 
ing up conceptual confusions was different from value analysis or large- 
scale theorizing. This is to say that we must see philosophy as an activity, but 
one conducted with respect to certain anticipated outcomes. From Frank- 
ena’s perspective all three are legitimate, but differ with respect to the 
products. We need all three approaches if we are to truly understand the 
content and processes of education in different societies and cultures. But by 
viewing education in such distinct ways, we may avoid the bias of our own 
time and place, enlarge our vision, and produce a more thoroughly accurate 
picture of the enterprise. Here the educational philosopher was finally 
released from a doctrinaire school or ism: it matters little if philosophy of 
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education is done by an existentialist or pragmatist if the purport is to be 
normative rather than analytic. Philosophers were freed from the confines of 
schools of philosophy or schools of educational philosophy. 

Thus, Teacher As Philosopher draws upon three distinct traditions in the 
history of philosophy of education: 1) The authors adopt the viewpoint made 
popular by the pragmatic and progressive philosophy of education textbook 
writers of the 1950s and 60s, in particular that philosophy of education is 
best seen as an activity that may be engaged in by teachers either to reform or 
to explain educational practice; 2) that philosophy of education is essentially 
a rational enterprise, that good reasons must underwrite educational theory 
and practice, and that our language is the best place to start in constructing 
such understandings; and 3) that there are three focuses which philosophiz- 
ing about education may adopt—analytic, normative, and synoptic (specu- 
lative}—and that these are superior to any schools of philosophy or educa- 
tional philosophy approach. It can be seen that all three approaches to 
philosophy of education release the teacher or administrator to see philoso- 
phy revealing a life-long set of concerns. Hence, The Teacher As Philoso- 
pher is both professional and personal in its appeal. 


Ill. Prospects for Educational Philosophy Texts 


Few texts in philosophy of education have been able to free themselves 
totally from the ideological ‘‘isms’’ of the schools of philosophy approach. 
Publishers have adopted the *‘supermarket’’ approach to textbook produc- 
tion, which finds them wanting to locate their product close to the competi- 
tion so as to draw in some of the customers across the street. And the schools 
of philosophy approach has been a convenient way to package the product. 
The reader is simply asked to find his or her personal philosophy within one 
of the groups suggested, or perhaps to develop some ‘‘eclectic’’ combina- 
tion of the smorgasbord provided. A prior question that has not been 
addressed in this view is to what extent teaching the schools of philosophy 
approach actually helps teachers-to-be to be better teachers (i.e., be more 
philosophic in their work). The research findings have been that teachers 
tend to view philosophy of education as something of an academic exercise, 
never really using the ideas imbedded in it for resolving concrete problems 
of practice. To counter this lack of practical importance, writers like Simp- 
son and Jackson have attempted to replace the traditional schools of philoso- 
phy and philosophy of education with the new orientations of analytic, 
normative, and synoptic philosophy. These orientations tend to put to rest 
the “‘isms’’ view and create a more viable structure around which to build an 
understanding of how education works and what it all means to one’s own 
life. But the question remains: In so departing from the isms approach, are 
they not setting up three new isms (analytic, normative, and synoptic), or 
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perhaps their own eclectic ism of life-long philosopher of education for 
future philosophers to criticize? 

The major difficulty with the spate of philosophy of education texts that 
came out of Britain during the 1960s, 70s, and early 80s was their departure 
from what Wilson had suggested: These texts were primarily exercises in 
how expert academic philosophers of education did philosophy of educa- 
tion. These “‘state of the art’’ texts were professional academic excursions 
into controversial topics in the field of philosophy of education, but did not 
guide the novice in philosophy of education on what the ‘‘moves’’ of 
philosophic analysis really were all about. The attention was on the concept 
to be unraveled, rather than posting the step-by-step methods used in doing 
the analysis which teachers might adopt for their own philosophic thinking. 
The consequence was that students of philosophy of education were often 
encouraged to model themselves on the master, rather than master the model 
of analysis. 

Occasionally a text would emerge that made an effort to show teachers 
how to do philosophy of education. John B. Magee’s Philosophical Analysis 
in Education (1971) traced the history of the analytic movement, surfaced 
some of the tricks of the trade analytic philosophers employed in their 
writings (such as Gilbert Ryle’s ‘category mistake’’) and illustrated how 
linguistic analysis could be used in unpacking such notions as ‘‘teaching,”’ 
‘‘learning,’’ etc. Of course, by espousing one particular approach to 
philosophizing, Magee ran the risk of alienating other schools of thought, 
but the popularity of ordinary language analysis in teacher colleges was 
sufficient to warrant the book’s popularity. Then the trend in educational 
philosophy moved steadily away from a strictly analytic perspective, just as 
there was a gradual reduction of interest in that school by straight American 
philosophers. 

If any single feature marks the failure of British ordinary language 
analysis textbooks in philosophy of education, it is their almost metaphysi- 
cal faith in a rather singular notion of rationality. This belief in a kind of 
nineteenth-century liberal notion of reasoning allowed the analysts to label 
any position they did not agree with as “‘irrational,’’ “‘mythic,’’ or ‘‘in- 
sane.’’ The belief that human nature is supported by a frame of mind called 
‘‘rationality’’ and that problems in educational language use were merely 
psychological difficulties or irrationalities in understanding weakened the 
impact of the analytic method. The analysts had begun questioning, as they 
had not done before, the viewpoint that the essentially contested concepts 
were endless in number and that no concept should be free from the scalpel of 
the linguistic philosopher. In a radical article (1983), Robin Barrow wrote: 


But since philosophy, unlike most other subjects is defined in terms 
of its procedures and methods rather than its content, since doing 
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philosophy is engaging in a process rather than examining a product, to 
have a fine appreciation of what the activity involves is to be more than 
halfway along the road to philosophizing.”’ 


What is so interesting is that so few beginning textbooks in analytic 
philosophy of education did anything like this in inducting the novice into 
that process. The fact that not every concept is worthy of philosophic 
analysis has been slow to gain a foothold. The standard-bearers of the 
philosophy of education field have been unwilling to close their doors to 
potential conceptual grist for their philosophic mills. The lengthy analysis of 
what constitutes ‘‘education’’ seems to have run its course, but philosophers 
have merely shifted to allied notions of ‘‘modification,”’’ ‘‘indoctrination,”’ 
and other sorts of peripheral concepts to capture in their net. What is being 
missed is the rather potent insight that some concepts are just not trouble- 
some enough, or central to the enterprise of schooling or education, to justify 
studied philosophic analysis. 

Teacher As Philosopher is not like any other text in the field currently in 
use. By avoiding the typical schools of philosophy approach, Simpson and 
Jackson have clearly departed from the standard fare in philosophy of 
education books. By stressing the development of the readers’ own personal 
philosophy of education, the book is also far from typical (but in league with 
the first-rate books of Broudy, Phenix, and Smith). Hence, philosophy of 
education teachers who may use this textbook will have to rethink some of 
their traditional approaches to the teaching of the subject. It is my hunch that 
the Simpson and Jackson book will be around for many years to come, for it 
cuts a new path and gives new life to philosophy of education. 

If one can sense the current directions of scholarship in philosophy of 
education in the United States, it seems that there is an out-reaching effort 
going on to continental philosophy. Drawing upon the works of Structural- 
ism, Critical Theory, and Hermeneutics, contemporary philosophers of 
education have begun challenging the essentially ideological, positivistic, 
and unilinear thinking that has pervaded earlier philosophy of education. 
Richard Rorty (Philosophy and the Mirror of Nature, 1979), has shaken the 
foundations of American philosophy with his critique of the conventional 
philosophy-as-super-science view adopted in America after World War II. 
Rather than philosophy providing some superior rationality for science, he 
sees its task as one of explaining alternative traditions and disciplines to each 
other. Drawing upon structuralism and deconstructionism in literature, he 
provides a wholely unique approach to thinking about states-of-affairs. His 
theme is one of seeking edification rather than positivistic knowledge. 

The writings of Michael Apple, Henry Giroux, and other radical thinkers 
have also provided new intellectual bases for thinking about schooling. 
Spin-offs of Marxism or the Frankfort School, some American philosophy 
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(and we can expect philosophy of education to follow suit) is moving toward 
literary criticism and social theory and away from science as a model; paying 
greater attention to communication and ideological contexts. The work of 
Jurgen Habermas has been particularly influential in this respect. What 
seems to be going on is a gradual lessening of interest in purely ordinary 
language analysis (a la R. S. Peters, et al.) and a gathering momentum of 
concern for the sociocultural, political-ideological, and administrative- 
communicational elements of schooling. At points the Simpson and Jackson 
text seems to breach this front, revealing the authors’ interest in alternative 
views of public school philosophy. 

At the heart of the Simpson and Jackson book is the assumption that 
philosophy of education as an enterprise ought to be a critical as well as an 
edifying activity. It is a search for a more rational understanding of what 
educators say and do in their work. Through a critical analysis of the 
concepts and arguments used, the values and norms employed, and the fuller 
meaning of education in terms of human life, the teacher qua philosopher is 
to reach a kind of critical understanding of the educational condition; and 
more than that, of the human condition. The goal of The Teacher as 
Philosopher is at once noble and idealistic. Secretly teachers of philosophy 
of education may be criticized for seeing their discipline extending beyond 
the confines of classrooms and professional concerns, but here for the first 
time is a clear statement of this goal. The unexamined professional life of the 
teacher is as evil as the unexamined life in total, but is what is required a 
philosopher-king in the schools? It is difficult to argue with this goal, if we 
keep in mind that philosophy is not privy to some special knowledge. We 
must not conceive of the teacher as philosopher as some positivistic scientist 
at work in the laboratory discovering new Truths. 

Philosophy of education textbooks must be more relevant to the problems 
and prospects of educators and administrators. What must be realized is the 
necessity for any process-oriented approach to mine a steady stream of 
relevant, socially important arguments. Since philosophy is generally con- 
sidered to be a rather abstract subject, there is a built-in bias in teacher- 
readers (who like to have, and have been encouraged to pursue, ready-made 
answers and methods for dealing with their problems). It is vital that the text 
show us how philosophy can be made to work for the teacher or administra- 
tor in very practical terms. To the extent that the activities of philosophizing 
are compartmentalized and cordoned off from the steady stream of educa- 
tional activities, the purpose will be thwarted. The application of philosophy 
must be practical. Any evidence of artificial or concocted scenarios seems to 
detract from a philosophy of education text. What is significant in the 
Simpson and Jackson book is that the case studies are quite real and seem to 
be drawn from actual experience. As an ex—high-school teacher, I felt I was 
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back in the thick of it as I read through the dialogues in their text. What is 
clearly needed is more of this kind of thing. The rather fictional nature of 
most philosophy texts (perhaps because they rest so much on logic and 
reason, rather than on real problems) makes them antiquated in an educa- 
tional world that can call up for analysis in a matter of moments some actual 
educational situation. And in an age that fails to take philosophy seriously, 
where else could one better begin than with a teacher as philosopher. After 
all, one of the greatest civilizations in world history, ancient Greece, was 
built upon this same fundamental assumption! 

I would like to end on a futuristic note. Increasingly, the best philosophy 
is being done by philosophers in widely scattered arenas or by non- 
philosophers. If one wishes, for example, to see the most thoughtful and 
pregnant philosophical research in curriculum, the likelihood is that it will 
emerge in a curriculum journal rather than in a philosophy of education 
periodical. As the various subspecialties in education (educational adminis- 
tration, curriculum, early childhood education, special education, physical 
education, etc.) become better thought out theoretically, we may see the 
sophisticated introductory textbook in philosophy of education become a 
thing of the past. If 1 were a futurist, I would want to argue that philosophy of 
education texts will one day be philosophy of educational administration, 
philosophy of curriculum, and philosophy of special education, etc. texts. 
And perhaps more alarmingly, philosophers will have taken up residence in 
departments of educational administration, curriculum, etc. to ply their 
wares. Given this possibility, philosophy of education texts will necessarily 
be either foundations texts for the most uninitiated beginners in pedagogy or 
works in particular subsets of education as outlined above. 

Teacher As Philosopher is perhaps the finest example of the general 
introductory textbook in philosophy of education to appear to date. It is both 
the logical consequence of earlier texts and a sophisticated piece of scholar- 
ship in the genre. If we want the best that is available, then this is the text to 
consider. A larger question looms on the horizon: What is philosophy of 
education as an enterprise going to be in the future? With enrollments 
dropping and requirements by-passed, the traditional role of philosophy of 
education as a foundation for teacher education has become threatened. Just 
as philosophy is no longer a critical feature of liberal arts degree programs, 
philosophy of education has been moved aside to be replaced by courses in 
computer education or statistics. But in the meantime, specific sub- 
disciplines of education (e.g., educational administration, counseling and 
guidance, etc.) have come to see the importance of philosophy to their 
teaching and research agendas. Whereas once philosophers of education 
helped dialogues to be fostered among elementary and secondary teachers, 
administrators and counselors—now there is increasing need for philosophy 
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of help engender normative, analytic, and synoptic perspectives within these 
more specialized domains. Given this emerging state of affairs, I for one 
look forward to Simpson and Jackson’s next book (perhaps entitled Educa- 
tional Administrator As Philosopher), for they have moved us toward a new 
way of thinking about the practicablity of philosophy in our lives! 
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Interface: An Essay Review Keith R. David 
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Notions of creativity in one form or another have long allured and enticed 
the human mind to explore its own capabilities and apply itself to conceiving 
novel patterns of reality more powerful and workable than previous patterns, 
by which to establish continuously successful negotiations with the total 
environment. Only within the past century, however, has emphasis on 
creativity risen to a level which has found many of the better minds engaged 
in intensive research in the subject, carrying the inquiry through to con- 
clusions which are becoming increasingly valuable to all disciplines. The 
enormous contribution of Henry Nelson Weiman (1884-1975), naturalistic 
theologian and philosopher, not only to the notion of creativity but also to its 
nature and practice in human affairs, is the subject of this book. Here is a 
man who felt compelled by ‘‘Something upon which human life is most 
dependent’’! to minister to the human spirit, one who felt trapped by a 
language incapable of bearing the load of a vision of truth which he 
perceived, and a person wholly committed to the task of elucidating for 
others a process operating in nature which transforms human relations 
through creative communication. Beyond any theist-atheist dichotomy Wie- 
man saw something which promised to be a balm of healing for the evils that 
separate human beings. Long before his death, the power and vitality of his 
penetrating insights were facts attested to by the diverse and vast range of 
major thinkers who recognized the merit and product for human good 
generated by his thought. We are indebted to the co-editors, John A. Broyer 
and William S. Minor, for bringing together these essays written by thirty- 
three scholars from varied disciplines.? Here are scholars, writing about 
Wieman’s insights, who see viable connections between their in- 
terpretations of human experience and Wieman’s coinage of creative in- 
terchange—essayists who found a philosophical strand, with discordant 
notes here and there, harmonious with their own insights into reality and 
man’s place in it. That Wieman had a hold on something larger than many 
minds will ever glimpse is a fact to which most of these writers will testify. 
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His consummate skill in organizing language to let us in on his revelation 
stands as a monument in script to his remarkable ability as a thinker par 
excellence. 

In the year following Wieman’s death two conferences featuring research 
papers on his thought were held, under the sponsorship of the Foundation for 
Philosophy of Creativity.* The first conference was held at Southern Illinois 
University, Carbondale, and the other was held in New York City. Some of 
the essays from each conference form the corpus of this book. I find the 
variety of disciplines represented by the contributors of the essays to be 
numerous and refreshing. As a reviewer interested in a balanced approach to 
Wieman’s thought, I eagerly anticipated arguments pro and con on con- 
troversial points, but the majority of essays appear to be supportive or 
sympathetic to creative interchange. Perhaps the conferences for which the 
papers were written were intended to feature works which more or less 
identify with Wieman. The Preface implies to the reader, however, that a 
considerable amount of criticism is to be expected. I take that to mean the 
inclusion of a significant number of scholars’ contributions which find 
philosophical reasons for questioning his thesis or some major part of it. 
Although some of the essayists who seriously challenge Wieman’s position 
are represented, an imbalance still remains, in my opinion. Especially 
missing are those views representing liberalism and traditional supernatural- 
ism, stances which gave the impetus for his earlier efforts. Wieman seemed 
to me to make clear not only what he stood for in the religious, the 
philosophical, and the social marketplaces, but also to make clear what he 
stood ‘‘against’’ in the sense that he identified those systems he held to be 
inadequate to meet human needs. Perhaps the purpose of the volume is in a 
different direction from what I anticipated. As it stands, the volume serves 
well to make available Wieman’s important contribution; nevertheless, in 
the spirit of Wieman, of whom I also was a student in the 1960s, criticism 
from all directions in the interest of a thorough-going creative interchange, 
he would have relished and insisted upon. Although the lack of hard ‘‘equal 
time’’ criticism may be a weakness of the book, the reader must be prepared 
to encounter at times a distracting redundancy of ideas—a repetition which 
is unavoidable due to the nature of a volume composed of conference papers. 
Each contributor constructs his work on a given aspect of Wieman’s thought 
independent of other essayists sharing the primary sources. Even if distract- 
ing, this redundancy is not necessarily a weakness in the book, for it serves to 
remind the reader of certain key ideas on which Wieman’s thesis hangs. 

A long-time friend of Wieman, co-editor William S. Minor, provides an 
insightful introduction to Creative Interchange. This is followed by the 
essays, which are arranged into six sections of ‘*Parts’’ according to topical 
categories. The subject headings of the six parts reveal at once the wide- 
ranging scope of Henry Nelson Wieman’s seminal thought. Part One pro- 
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vides an in-depth account of the historical growth of his philosophy of 
creative interchange and the various stages of his career. Part Two provides a 
treatment of Wieman’s metaphysics and epistemology, while Part Three 
features essays dealing with his theory of value. The fourth and fifth Parts 
concern the relation of creative interchange to ‘‘Rhetoric and Literary 
Criticism’’ and ‘‘Social Philosophy,’’ respectively. The final Part contains 
essays which explore interconnections between several specific philo- 
sophical trends and the process of creative interchange. An Appendix, 
featuring a posthumous compilation of previously unpublished material 
written by Wieman, concludes the textual aspect of the work. A relatively 
large Index is included. 

Minor’s introduction to Creative Interchange establishes the boundaries 
of discourse for the reader by providing an overview of the range of 
applicability and depth of meaning of the term. The process of relativity has 
ontological import in that it is grounded in nature as an empirical activity. 
Creative interchange is the operational aspect of creativity as it signifies a 
dynamic, mutually enhancing communication between human beings 
whereby each arrives at in-depth appreciation of the other’s position, pre- 
serving the positive values of both. 

Personal accounts of Wieman the scholar and Wieman the man translate 
the section on historical studies into fascinating fare for both those who knew 
him and those who never had the privilege. Bernard E. Meland traces 
Wieman’s philosophical pilgrimage from early influences of Bergson, 
Royce, and Whitehead to an ideological metamorphosis structured along 
lines indicated by subsequent publication of works revealing the status of his 
thinking at any given time. And by others who knew him well, his 
meritorious service in at least three successive institutions is ably depicted. 
Larry E. Axel describes the theological landscape at the Chicago Divinity 
School in 1927 as Wieman appeared on the scene to be one of a pre- 
dominance of the socio-historical approach to things religious—a condition 
unacceptable to him. David Louis Miller provides a first-hand account of the 
philosophical climate during that period as well as a conflict between two 
alternative positions posturing in the religious community: fundamentalism 
and secularized liberalism. One could wish for more elaboration on this 
problem by the essayists, since it is presupposed in Wieman’s reactions. 

At the age of seventy-two, in 1956, when persons of lesser energies have 
long retired, Wieman embarked upon yet another decade of scholarship by 
accepting a distinguished professorship at Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. Professor Willis Moore, Chair of the Department of Philoso- 
phy, provides a warm and interesting account of Wieman’s popularity as a 
teacher and faculty member who practiced creative interchange with col- 
leagues and students alike. Those years were productive in that three books 
and numerous papers issued from his pen. But if scholarly productivity is a 
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characteristic of mental agility, as we think it is, then Henry Wieman 
exceeded all bounds by arriving in Grinnell, Iowa, in 1966 for his “‘final’’ 
retirement to begin what turned out to be almost another decade of lecturing 
and productive thought. Erle W. Fitz, a psychotherapist, developed a close 
friendship with Henry and Laura Wieman as the final years drew to a close 
for the renowned scholar. Fitz shares in dialogue form some of his con- 
versations which reveal a definite applicability of the principles of creative 
interchange with those of psychotherapy. 

One of the clearest, most insightful presentation of Wieman’s thought in 
the book, or anywhere else in my opinion, is the essay by John A. Broyer, 
co-editor, entitled ‘‘A Final Visit With Henry Nelson Wieman.’’ The 
occasion of that final visit came about one month prior to Wieman’s death. 
Broyer’s essay renders a touching account of that interview in which Wie- 
man spoke of a life-long ‘‘call’’ to give himself entirely to the problems of 
religious inquiry—a vision from which he never swerved and which he 
never doubted. 

Creative interchange, an idea born of religious considerations and faced 
with the twentieth-century demand that knowledge claims be scientifically 
validated, addressed with vigor the challenge of supplying empirical evi- 
dence for its theological conclusions about human nature and the processes 
operating within. The essays in this section, dealing with the metaphysics 
and theory of knowledge of Henry Nelson Wieman, are sufficiently candid 
to indicate both the bridges and the lack thereof between Wieman’s philoso- 
phy of religion and the philosophies of science or nature espoused by their 
authors. Contextualism provides the perspective for Lewis E. Hahn to view 
two of the many facets of Wieman’s empirical theology: his particular brand 
of metaphysics as well as his attitude and method. Hahn cites some similari- 
ties of creative interchange to the contextualistic position, but he also points 
to some important differences. He lauds Wieman’s approach because it 
allows his knowledge claims to be tested by empirical means and leaves the 
conclusions open to new evidence. 

In a rather unsympathetic essay Charles Hartshorne draws nine areas of 
agreement between his and Wieman’s outlook, but they appear only in the 
last paragraph. The main thrust of Hartshorne’s essay is a sterling defense 
against several of Wieman’s criticisms of Hartshorne and Whitehead’s 
concept of God, value, and the meaning of ‘‘human.’’ But it is in Gary E. 
Kessler’s essay, ‘‘Mysticism and Creative Interchange,”’ that attention is 
focused upon a problem which Wieman had to face by holding an empirical 
theology which originates in mystical experience. Ordinarily, these are 
looked upon as incompatible issues, since science cannot treat an object so 
diffused as mystical consciousness if the meaning of the latter is said to 
embody the fullness of immediate experience. Kessler presents Wieman’s 
solution with skill and clarity by recounting that the mysticism inherent in 
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creative interchange exhibits some characteristics which lead to a compat- 
ible interface with empiricism. The reservations which he expresses as to 
whether Wieman bridged the gap satisfactorily are helpful for keeping in 
perspective the demands of science for such an enterprise. Exploring deeper 
into his metaphysics we find that two conceptions of God occupied Wieman 
during his theological pilgrimage, according to Marvin C. Shaw in a brief 
article on mysticism. Early in his career he leaned toward a Whiteheadian 
metaphysical concept of God as the principle of concretion, but later this 
idea gave way to a more naturalistic and empirical one, influenced by G. H. 
Mead and John Dewey. Further extending this empirical tone in an essay 
which concludes the part on Wieman’s metaphysics and epistemology, 
Cedric L. Hepler makes a tight case for the idea that the process of creative 
interchange meets the scientific requirements to be a naturalist as well as the 
needs of human religious commitment, the latter being found in a communi- 
ty relationship. 

Formal logic and mathematical models set the stage in the third section for 
the reader to view Wieman’s axiological theory, but the first two essays are 
far too complex and erudite for a philosophical novice to digest. With John 
W. Davis’s essay one receives not oniy a look at Wieman’s ethical theory, 
but also a lesson in the scientific approach to any ethical theory. Utilizing the 
formal axiology of Robert S. Hartman, Davis’s essay, ‘*Scientific Ethics,”’ 
carefully delineates a formal theory of value useful for constructing various 
systems of ethics, including Wieman’s view. Charles L. Palmgren, on the 
other hand, utilizes a mathematical model, or more specifically, a General 
Systems Theory (GST), featuring the quantum equation of expansion ap- 
plied to value consciousness. The essay is most intriguing, for it weds nicely 
Wieman’s methodological concern as to how to correct and enhance human 
valuing consciousness with certain principles assumed as basic to GST. I 
should note that the specialized vocabulary will pose a hurdle for some 
readers. 

Any reference to ethical theory logically entails at some point reference to 
moral obligation. Clark A. Kucheman analyzes Wieman’s ethical theory 
rather carefully and finds it to be commendable, although wanting at the 
point of obligation. The old ‘‘is/ought’’ problem raises its head, whereby 
Kucheman claims that Wieman’s theory can describe what we value but 
cannot prescribe it as a binding moral obligation. At best it can be only a 
necessary precondition of morality. S. Morris Eames’s essay on ‘‘Meaning, 
Value, and Creativity in Dewey and Wieman’’ brings closure to the discus- 
sion on axiology by concentrating first on the theories of meaning, then on 
the theories of value for each. Even though on the former there is consider- 
able disagreement, Wieman shares a similar view with Dewey on the basic 
use of language to account for signs and symbols in meaning. However, on 
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the one hand, value for Dewey is based on human needs and desires within a 
given context such that those values are observable selection-rejection 
behaviors, i.e., valuings. They refer in every case to some existential entity 
or activity. On the other hand, Wieman’s idea of meaning includes mutual 
control of human activities and an appreciation of the same. Value is related 
to the ‘‘organization of interests,’’ and specifically human interests based on 
mutually enjoyable activities which support creative interchange. 

The category which comprises the section entitled *‘Rhetoric and Literary 
Criticism’’ may not be found in introductory philosophy texts; however, that 
it does appear is further evidence of the range, power, and relevance of 
Henry Nelson Wieman’s fruitful efforts at tapping into the vast reservoir of 
reality which opened to him early in his career. The pitfalls of language, 
especially religious language (God-talk), was a prime hurdle for him as a 
theologian to overcome. Otis M. Walter in ‘‘Creative Interchange and 
Classical Rhetoric,’’ sees the ancient rhetoricians, especially the Greeks, 
and Wieman sharing the idea that ethical rhetoric had an important contribu- 
tion to make toward the end desired by all, viz., saving, sustaining, and 
transforming human existence. Moving from talk about language to the role 
of conversation, George K. Plochmann’s intent in ‘“The New and Good 
Colloquy’”’ is to take up the task of how to make an idea both good and new 
by a special quality of conversation—and, I might add, it is an art either 
forgotten or never learned by hosts of would-be modern writers. He credits 
Wieman with conceiving the idea, ‘‘creative interchange,’’ which meets 
both conditions: good and new. Plochmann himself displays a style of 
writing which is not only clear but also enjoyable, containing a subtle 
humor. 

No specific or developed theory of aesthetics or literary criticism appears 
in Wieman’s work, but his empirical method had definite implications for 
and applications to those disciplines, states James G. Henderson in his 
article on the subject. Even Wieman’s theological language employs key 
concepts associated with artistic language. Certain literature is classed as a 
creative good; and, since literary quality improves (transforms) with the 
pluralistic input of critics, an empirical procedure, then literary criticism 
becomes a part of the source for qualitative improvement, i.e., creative 
interchange. On this basis, Henderson demonstrates that Wieman contrib- 
uted significantly to aesthetic and literary criticism. This idea is carried 
further by Larry D. Rinehart, who claims that cultural eras and the nations 
within need archetypal heroes in the classic sense to serve as guides and 
welders of purposeful community spirit. Heroic ethos is generated by facing 
existence with thrust and verve, come what may; and heroic poets exalt and 
praise such mighty symbols. Writing as an existentialist, he deplores the 
absence of modern heroes and lauds Wieman’s endowment of the idea of 
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creative interchange to the world community because it assumes many of the 
characteristics which make up an heroic ethos. 

Human existence is the major concern of Wieman’s philosophy of reli- 
gion—a view especially suited for speaking to the social dimension through 
its emphasis upon interpersonal communication and social order. Picking up 
on this facet of creative interchange, in the part dealing with Wieman’s 
social philosophy, Norman L. Grover reviews the history of social contracts 
and their grounding in the much more ancient agreements manifested in the 
convenant relationship. Taking a different tack, Larry R. Cobb writes that 
Wieman’s particular theological stance can be adopted by the social sciences 
even though, traditionally, theology and the social sciences have not found a 
common ground. This conflict is due to the difference in methodology, the 
sciences being of the empirical sort. Since Wieman’s theology comprises an 
empirical naturalism, it meets the conditions requisite for both. One might 
think from the foregoing that Wieman could be labeled a ‘‘liberal.’’ After 
one reads William Gerber’s helpful assessment of what constitutes a liberal, 
a hasty conclusion might surface that no clear definition is possible. Howev- 
er, his discussion on the similarities and dissimilarities between liberalism 
and Wieman’s creative interchange clarifies the issues considerably, es- 
pecially regarding certain ends and means in his social philosophy. Implicit 
in any social theory are the concepts of personality and impersonality. But, if 
impersonality is a term the very mention of which may dredge up all sorts of 
evil connotations to some personality cultists, Archie J. Bahm sees its 
meaning in a more constructive light. Impersonality is neither good nor evil, 
but becomes so by the use to which it is put. A cogent case is made by Bahm 
for the necessity of constructive development of impersonality. He sees 
creative interchange as a social process which can utilize the full potentiali- 
ties for human growth in the interdependence of personality and impersonal- 
ity. 

The book is strengthened by Herbert W. Schneider’s offering of a solemn 
two-page note assessing the seriousness of the global crisis manifested by 
the progressive international standardization of commerce and competition. 
The price to be paid for the peace and security sought thereby may be at the 
expense of the values being derived from the creativity within the many 
cultures. Wieman’s philosophy appears to Schneider to be a solution to the 
crisis, and he urges universal participation. On a similar note of solemnity, 
Kristian Leer-Salvesen warns of the obstacles to creative interchange, which 
come packaged as an evil characterized by an unjust use of power, hence 
immoral. The roles of justice, value, and morality in the social structure, 
according to Richard R. Mussard, lead Wieman to hold that historians and 
philosophers of history have major, but distinct, roles in bringing them to the 
fore as preconditions for creative interchange. The historian’s task is to 
examine the historical record with the goal of achieving an integrated 
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perspective—seeing all events as a continuous whole. On the other hand, the 
philosopher is to analyze the historians’ findings to discern whatever order 
issues therefrom which might help to identify good and eradicate evil in 
human existence. 

Ideological movements, multifarious and colorful, make for interesting 
changes of mind sets as the reader encounters the final section of this 
volume. By means of contrast and comparison of Wieman’s and Marx’s 
philosophies, Howard L. Parsons draws a sketch on their diverging/ 
converging theories of reality and value, touching briefly on their respective 
epistemologies. He writes with such clarity and force that any well-read 
reader will find immediate and penetrating implications for philosophy and a 
multitude of other disciplines. Readers will surely disagree at some points 
with the positions of both Wieman and Marx, as well as with Parsons’s 
evangelistic appeal for socialism, but moved they will be, for or against. Ina 
subsequent essay by Ronald L. Hirschbein on the service which a clarified 
definition of ‘‘eros’’ can provide creative interchange, Freudian instinct 
theory is utilized to the fullest for laying a psychological base by which 
intrapersonal and interpersonal powers can facilitate creative interchange. 
Yet another employment of the term ‘‘eros’’ is that by Michael J. Lazarin in 
an article on Socratic midwifery and creative interchange. Birthing of an 
idea by a Socratic midwife, a famous concept enjoyed by students of 
classical studies, takes on special service here. Whereas eros is taken to 
represent creative interchange, the midwife metaphor stands for the 
philosopher’s service to promote that process through education, a task 
considered radical in nature because it requires commitment and moral 
obligation thereto. 

Themes from the Orient comprise the subject of two more essays. David 
Lee Miller discerns an ontological and a sympathetic bond between Bud- 
dhist and Wiemanian philosophies. Basic to the thought of both is the 
assumption that impermanence is a quality of all reality, a tenet that places 
both in a camp with Whitehead and process philosophies. It is not surprising, 
then, that Dow, Tsung-I, writing on ‘‘Creativity As a Continuous Self- 
Renewal of Jen in the Confucian Experience,’’ detects a strong confluence 
betwixt the meaning of Jen and Wieman’s four subvents of creativity, 
culminating in the transformation of human personalities concommitant 
with the growth of human community and culture. Both positions address 
the same issue of how to achieve personhood in the fullest and ever- 
enriching sense, and both are said not only to share strikingly similar 
answers based on the several criteria advanced in Confucian writ, but also to 
hold compatible hypotheses regarding the nature of reality. 

A fitting subject with which to conclude logically this last section is Mary 
Minella’s essay on ‘‘The Eschatological Dimension of Creative Inter- 
change.’’ Wieman developed no clearly specified theory on an eschaton. 
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His position that God was in history and working toward maximizing human 
good as the highest value occupies the preponderance of Minella’s paper. 
She ferrets out various telling statements by Wieman on the subject, deliv- 
ered when he was pressed perhaps to consider such questions frequently 
asked by theologies on the upswing in the 1950s and 1960s. Since man has 
need for integration and hope and is unable to provide it by himself, his 
reliance on God’s present and future work is intensified, especially in light 
of man’s weaknesses. Wieman urges man’s commitment to creative in- 
terchange which is salvation history. Whether there is life beyond the grave, 
he does not speculate, but he does leave the door open to the possibility. He 
calls for the fullest possible growth as a human on earth, and leaves the future 
to God who will not disappoint the faithful. 

Unpublished papers of popular and seminal minds generate excitement 
among their followers and students. The Appendix contains some interest- 
ing but brief unpublished papers of Professor Wieman which, compiled after 
his death, covered nine general topics. Contributors of the preceding essays 
have repeatedly referred to them in one way or another, so no new informa- 
tion is presented in the titles themselves. However, the papers provide 
nuances which furnish finer tuning of dominant themes and insights into 
Wieman the man, e.g., personal notes to students, further definition of 
creative interchange, discussions on human experiences, created goods, 
evil, dialectic, unity of self, religion, consensus, and ultimate commitment. 

Any deficiencies which may be ascribed to this volume honoring Henry 
Nelson Wieman are minimal and are offset when compared to its obvious 
strengths. Unevenness of reading difficulty and the redundancy of ideas are 
to be expected in compilations of conference papers. The positive factors 
combine to make the work a rich resource of variegated subjects and 
disciplines sharing philosophical roots and connections—a ready-made be- 
ginning point for future research. This collection of essays from appreciative 
scholars constitutes a deserved honor for one of America’s greater theo- 
logians. 


Notes 


' Henry Nelson Wieman, Religious Experience and the Scientific Method (New York: 
Macmillan and Co., 1926), p. 9. Wieman occasionally referred to God by means of this term 
“Something... .”’ 

? John A. Broyer serves as a Professor of Philosophy at Southern Illinois University, 
Edwardsville. He was a graduate student of Wieman in the early 1960s. Dr. William S. Minor, 
Director Emeritus, Foundation for Philosophy of Creativity, Carbondale, Illinois, also was a 
student of Wieman in the 1930s. 

3 The Henry Nelson Wieman Archives and those of the foundation for Philosophy of 
Creativity are housed in the Special Collections, Morris Library, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale. 
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